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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue proposed marriage of our Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia was communicated to both Houses 
of Parliament on Monday, in a message from the Crown, in- 
yiting the concurrence and the “ assistance” of either House in 
making such provision for the Queen’s eldest daughter as should 
be suitable to “‘ the dignity of the crown and the honour of the 
eountry.” The message was treated as a matter of form, but 
also as something more. The leading speakers on both sides, 
Lord Granville and Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Disraeli, stood forward to express those assurances on the part of 
the two Houses of Parliament which were embodied in a formal 
address, Lord Granville recommended the marriage as likely 
to promote the happiness of the Princess Royal; and Lord 
Derby affirmed that the marriage, like that of the Queen her- 
self, was founded on ‘ personal acquaintance and attachment.” 
Lord Palmerston deviated from state forms and personal allusions 
into polities, and recommended the alliance on the score of the 
“ political prospect which it holds out to the country.” The 
personal ground was far the safest, but the reference to politics 
did not provoke any talk of forbidding the bans. 

The next question, not mooted in the House of Commons until 
last night, was how to make the suitable provision. Ministers 
proposed a sum of 40,000/. down and an annuity of 8000/. 
Mr. Roebuck anticipated the motion by a suggestion which he 
afterwards embodied in an amendment, proposing in general 
terms that the whole dowry should be given in one sum down ; 
but he admitted that he objected also to the scale of the allow- 
ance. The loud cries of ‘‘ Agree!” gave voice to the prevalent 
feeling in the House ; and to restore “‘ unanimity” Mr. Roebuck 
withdrew his amendment. The idea of settling the matter once 
for all by paying down a single sum was first mentioned by the 
Times, and it appears to have been received with some favour 
out of doors; Ministers and the House of Commons are of an op- 
posite mind. 

In Committee of Supply, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
asked the House of Commons for 8,109,000/. for the Navy,— 
only half the amount that was asked under the reduced estimates 
last year ; but there appears to be some doubt whether the actual 
sum to be paid may not be larger. Sir Charles Wood explained 
that he intended to bring the number of men down to 38,700, 
but that the reduction would be a work of time; so many of the 
men desiring to continue in the service. He also explained that 
the reduced expense is effected at the cost of relinquishing the 
squadron of evolution; to form which, indeed, there are not 
sufficient vessels at home. A supplemental estimate will be pre- 


sented hereafter, for the transport of troops and the lodging of | 


them in China, The statement gave satisfaction for its style 
and clearness, hardly for its matter; but none of the criticisms 
led to any amendment, and the Government got through the 
Committee of Supply without effectual damage. That trouble- 


some matter is over for the session,—always excepting the Chi- | 


nese postscript. 

Ministers’-money in Ireland has assumed unusual importance 
from the success achieved by Mr. Fagan, with the patronage of 
the Government. His bill stood for the second reading : it pro- 


poses to transfer the charge to the funds at the disposal of the | 


Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which would get rid of an 
unpopular and sectarian impost, without injury to vested interests. 
But the merits of the measure are far less interesting than the 
{Larest Eprrron. ] 





arrangement of parties and persons: it became a Ministerial 
question in the hands of a private Member; and Lord John 
Russell, who had once officially opposed the bill, now supported 
it: hence the majority for the second reading, of 313 to 174. 

Mr. Spooner has made his standing speech against the May- 
nooth endowment, with a scanty array of Members listening to 
him on his own side, and opposite a larger array of Liberals, 
who met his arguments with cries of ‘‘ Divide!” His motion 
for a Committee of the whole House on the Maynooth Endowment 
Act was negatived by 125 to 91,—burying that fanatical mission 
for the vear at least, if not ‘‘ for ever and a day.” 

The Attorney-General has introduced his bill for bringing 
under the control of the criminal law fraudulent breaches of trust, 
with a supplemental bill to improve the Winding-up Acts. The 
Breach of Trust Bill is in its nature principally declaratory ; 
giving to Judges the power of punishing offences now distinctly 
enough perceived and but too substantially felt, but protected 
from punishment by legal technicalities. Had this bill been 
already law, many a widow or orphan would have been protected 
from spoliation by fraudulent trustees, and “ conspiracies” like 
that of the Royal British Bank would have been impossible. In 
like manner, the new Winding-up Bill would have prevented the 
ruin inflicted by the cross-jurisdiction of Bankruptey and Chan- 
cery, the cross-purposes of litigious individuals, and the interested 
suggestions of predacious lawyers. 

The Lord Chancellor’s two bills, for amending Testamentary 
Jurisdiction and the law of Marriage and Diyorce, have passed 
their second reading in the House of Lords, The two bills ne- 
cessarily go together. The former establishes a new Court of 
Probate, with a central office and a system of registrars through~ 
out the country: the proceedings to be viva voce, and the ex- 
penses to be regulated ; with an appeal to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council.* The present Judge of the Prerogative 
Court is to be Judge of the new ‘‘ Court of Probate.” He will 
also be Judge Ordinary in the new ‘ Court of Marriage,” before 
which will come suits for separation and divorce. On the minor 
class of cases, the Judge Ordinary, assisted by one of the princi- 
pal Judges of the Common Law Courts, will decide; and in such 
cases the practice will be limited to the advocates and proctors of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. Questions of fact will either be refer- 
red to one of the Courts of Westminster or a Jury will be sum- 
moned. Suits of divorce will come before the full Court,—that 
is, the Judge Ordinary with the three principal Judges of the 
Westminster Courts; and in this court barristers, attorneys, and 
solicitors, will be free to practise. The present law remains un- 
changed as to the causes for which divorce may be granted; but 
the separation will be guaranteed by a much greater certainty of 
the law; the Court will be able to allot alimony; and the wife 
will have the same control over her property or earnings as a 
‘“‘ femme sole.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the new 
Bishops of London and Lincoln, rather supported the bill; but 
most of the Prelates, especially the Bishop of Oxford, opposed 
it, as contrary to the Scriptures and the Fathers, and 
contrary to the example of Continental Courts, which are 
drawing closer the law of marriage. Its chief support came 
from Lord Lyndhurst. He traced the whole history of the 
marriage-law, through the middle ages, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Reformation ; and explained the inconsistencies 
which have been imported into it by the struggles of rival 
churches. Contending for greater equality of the sexes, and 
larger extension of justice than the bill afforded, he announced 
| that he should embody his objections in amendments, more 
| especially to give the wife equal right of divorce from the 
husband in case of adultery, and absolutely to abolish the trial 
for criminal conversation. The majority of the speakers ap- 
peared to be against the bill; in the votes it had 47 in its 
| favour to 18 against. 








| At the farmers’ ordinary of Newport Pagnell, Mr. Disraeli has 
taken up a new position, suited to the Reform movement which 
is anticipated for next year. He has managed it with even more 
than his usual adroitness. He declines to go back upon the 


* Last night, at the instance of Lord St. Leonards, this provision was 


! altered—the appeal will be to the House of Lords, 
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controversy respecting ‘‘ unrestricted competition”; apologizing 
for the failure of any disastrous consequences, by ascribing the 
prosperity which has followed free trade to ‘ Providential inter- 
position,” the effect of the gold-diseoveries, and the development 
of industrial energies. Thus he has cleared the political slate, 
and has squared accounts both with the Liberal party and with 
his own constituents. His next care is to make his own pro- 
spective position perfectly safe. 
“‘ Reform” ; he has no Reform Bill to bring forward in competi- 
tion with the Government. But should the Government propose 
a Reform Bill, he promises to it a “ candid and sincere con- 
sideration on its merits.” The representative system, he says, 
has three elements—he acknowledges property and population 
as two of those elements, but adds “ prescription.” The fault 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 was that it was perverted by faction ; 
that it gave a preponderance to the towns at the expense of the 


He disclaims any origination of | 


| 
| 


country; and here Mr. Disraeli combats statistics with statistics | 
of his own, wielding the comparative statement of figures with the | 


sleight-of-hand of a statistical reformer. 
that, on the gross population, the Boroughs return one Member 
for every 25,000, and Counties only one Member for every 
61,000. If there should be a new Reform Bill, he insists that 
the balance must be redressed. By anticipation, he advises 
the agricultural population to agitate: thus “an individual” is 
becoming the first agitator in the contemplated Reform move- 
ment of 1858! 





It is to be hoped that a disagreeable chapter in the military 
history of India closes with the disbanding of the Nineteenth 
Bengal Regiment at Barrackpore. The danger appears to have 
been by no means exaggerated in the earlier accounts. The regi- 
ment did not confess its fault, but kept up its mutinous com- 
munications with other regiments; and it is calculated that a 
body of some 5000 men at Barrackpore were prepared to resist 
authority in pressing their grievance, whatever it may have been. 
The vyacillation of the officer previously in command had, no 
doubt, encouraged the men to hope for some further concession 
on the part of the authorities ; but none was made. The regi- 
ment was drawn up with an overpowering force of artillery, 
cavalry, and European regiments, around. The men asked leave 
to petition : it was refused. They were ordered to lay down 
their arms ; and they did so, not without emotion. 

The mutinous spirit had not been entirely suppressed ; in an- 
other regiment, the Thirty-fourth, a drunken Sepoy had at- 
tempted to murder an officer ; and when the assassin was hanged, 
it was thought necessary to keep down the mutinous spirit 
of his fellow soldiers by executing sentence under the protection 
of shotted guns and European regiments. A further disbanding 
is anticipated ; though there seems to be no doubt that the great 
mass of the Native soldiers are faithful, and that the example is 
likely to have a wholesome effect. 





The Bourse of Paris has been agitated by an event more dis- 
tressing than the failure of M. Place, one of the directors of the 
Crédit Mobilier, last year, or the decamping of Carpentier and 
Grélet, the clerks of the Great Northern of France Railway, 
whose defalcations the Baron James de Rothschild has taken 
upon himself. The new defaulter is M. Thurneyssen, nephew of 
that eminent banker who has been, in conjunction with M. Isaac 
Pereire and other leading financiers of Paris, one of the chief 
promoters of the Russian Railway scheme. The example is 
alarming in every way. The younger M. Thurneyssen had been 
intrusted by private persons with large sums of money; it is 
probable that he obtained those sums for purposes of: investment 
on the highly profitable plans which the Crédit Mobilier exem- 
plifies : his defaleations are estimated at 800,000/. or 1,000,000/. 
It is not prebable that he stands alone; there must be a large 


number of persons whose property is imperilled in a like | 


manner ; and should this affair be followed by others of the same 
kind, we might anticipate not only frightful disclosures for indi- 
viduals, but a terrible shock to the credit and the money busi- 
ness of Paris, and through that of Europe. It is probable that 
the affair will be “ arranged” as quickly as possible ; the more 
so if M, Thurneyssen should be in a position to involve others 
besides himself in his confession. The event created little sur-- 
prise in London City; whence a watchful eye had been kept on 
Paris, the more steady for that local dulness which has made the 
City so contemplative this week. 


Debates and Proceedings in ‘Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hlovse or Lorps. Monday, May 18. Marriage of the Princess Royal; Message 
from the Queen—Testamentary Jurisdiction ; Lord Chancellor’s Bill read a second 


Lume, 
Tuesday, May 19. Divoree and Matrimonial Causes ; Lord Chancellor’s Bill read 
a second time. 


Friday, May 22. Military Education ; Lord Panmure’s Explanation—Testament- 


ary Jurisdiction ; Lord Chancellor’s Bill committed. 


His object is to show | 





a 
Hovse or Commons. Monday, May 18. Marriage of the Princess Royal ; Mes 
sage from the Queen—Supply ; Navy Estimates—Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Ir. 
land) Bill read a second time. ? 
Tuesday, May 19. Aggravated Assaults; Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill thrown out—Minjg 
ters’-Money (Ireland); Mr. Fagan’s Bill read a second time. - 
Wednesday, May 20. Registration of Long Leases (Scotland) Bill read a seco, a 
time—Industrial Schools; Mr. Adderley’s Bill committed pro formi—Judgment 
Execution ; Mr. Craufurd’s Bill in Committee. ‘ ’ 
Thursday, May 21. Maynooth Grant; Mr. Spooner’s Motion negatived— Breaches 
of Trust; Attorney-General’s Bill read a first time—Joint-Stock Companies Acts 
Bill ordered to be brought in. “ 
i May 22. The “‘ Holidays ” ; Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Mr. Walpole— 
Message; Allowance to the Princess Royal—Supply; Miscellaneous 
Estimates—Transportation and Penal Servitude ; Sir George Grey's Bill read a thirg 
time and passed, 


(Ire- 





TIME-TABLE, 


The Lords, The Commons. 










Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday . Sh .... Th Om | Monday........ lh 3m 
Tuesday Sh .... 10h 15m | Tuesday 
Wednesda No sitting. Wednesday 
Thursday. No sitting. Thursday ........+0000+ 
Priday .....scc0e 5h . Sh Om Friday ......seessseee 


~5; Time, 40h 27m 
1: 73h lm 


Sittings this Week, 


Sittings this Week, a ; Time, 10h lim 
this Session 


this Session, 9; 18h 15m 
MARRIAGE OF THE Prrvcess Royat. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Lord Patmerston brought 
up a message from the Queen, which he read from the bar, as follows— 

‘** Her Majesty, having agreed to a marriage proposed between the Prin. 
cess Royal and his Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
has thought fit to communicate the same to the House of Commons. Her 
Majesty is fully persuaded that this alliance cannot but be acceptable to all 
her Majesty’s faithful subjects; and the many proofs which the Queen 
has received of the affectionate attachment of this House to her Majesty’s 
person and family, leave her no room to doubt of the concurrence and as- 
sistance of this House in enabling her to make such a provision for her 
eldest daughter, with a view to the said marriage, as may be suitable to the 
dignity of the crown and the honour of the country.”’ 

Then from his place, as soon as the Speaker had read the message 
from the chair, Lord Patwerston said he was sure the House would 
take the earliest opportunity of assuring her Majesty of their deep 
sympathy in an event so interesting to her and to the country. 

‘**T cannot refrain from saying, that those who have had the good fortune 
to be acquainted with the Princess Royal must have observed that she 
possesses both in heart and in head those distinguished qualities which 
adorn her illustrious parents; and that she bids fair to hold out in the 
country of her adoption a repetition of that brilliant example which her 
illustrious parents have held out in this country, of a domestic happiness 
worthy to serve as a model of imitation for the most exalted or the hum- 
blest of her Majesty’s subjects. (Cheers.) Sir, it is impossible not to see 
that this marriage, independently of the prospect which I trust it holds 
out of happiness to her Royal Highness, from the high qualitics of the 
Prince whom she has selected as her future husband, also holds out to the 
country political prospects not undeserving of the attention of this House. 
We all know how family alliances tend to mitigate those asperities which 
from time to time must be produced by those diversities of policy which 
inevitably arise occasionally between great and independent powers; and 
therefore I trust that this marriage may also be considered as holding out 
an increased prospect of good-will and of cordiality among the great powers 
of Europe.”’ 

He moved an address to her Majesty in reply to the message, and 
stated that he proposed to consider the message on Friday. 

Mr. Disrazxi seconded the motion.—Carried unanimously. 

The same message was communicated to the House of Lords by the 
Lorp Cuancettor, In moving an address in reply, Earl GRANVILLE 
said— 

‘*Many of your Lordships are acquainted with the way in which her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal has fulfilled the expectations which it 
was natural to entertain from the education and example she has received ; 
and some must know that the character, opinions, and feelings of the 
Prince whom her Royal Highness is to marry are such as to lead to even 
more than the usual hopes of happiness from the proposed union. Your 
Lordships, I am sure, must desire to testify by a loyal and dutiful address 
the anxiety which you feel to promote in every way the comfort and hap- 
piness of the parents of the Princess Royal, and to express your admiration 
of the manner in which their domestic duties have been discharged, and of 
the care and attention which they have shown in the education of their 
children.”’ (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Dery seconded the motion, and added somewhat to 
Lord Granville’s remarks— 

‘‘ Unlike ordinary royal marriages, her Majesty’s was one not founded 
on considerations of policy alone, but on personal acquaintance and attach- 
ment. I hope and believe the same remark may be applied to that mar- 
tiage to which your Lordships are asked to assent; and I am quite sure 





| your Lordships can express no better wish for the future happiness and 


welfare of the Princess whose marriage is about to be celebrated than that, 
as she enters upon married life under similar auspices, so in the course of it 
her happiness may be as complete and well merited as that of her illus- 
trious mother.” (Cheers.) 

The motion was agreed to. 

TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION. 

In moving the second reading of the Probates and Letters of Adminis- 
tration Bill, the Lory Cuancettor explained its main provisions with 
considerable fulness ; having first repeated the historical statement of 
the progress of the question in the last session of Parliament. Some 
changes have been made in the bill since that time. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has dissevered the proposed Court of Probate from the Court of 


| Chancery, in deference to the opinion of others rather than his own. 


The Judge of the Prerogative Court will be the Judge of the new Court 
of Probate. He will be paid, not by fees, but by a salary of 4000/., 
with a retiring-allowance of 20007. a year. In the opinion of the Chan- 
cellor, the Judge will have little to do ; and it is intended to propose 
that he shall also be the Judge of the Matrimonial and Divorce Court ; 
and that power shall be given, in the event of any vacancy, to appoint 


| the Judge of the Probate Court to be also the Judge of the Court of 


Admiralty, and to raise the salary of the Judge in the combined Court 
to 50007. a year. The evidence will be taken viva voce ; the rules of 
evidence adopted in the Common Law Courts will be acted upon in the 
Court of Probate ; and all questions of disputed facts will be tried by 2 
Jury, unless the parties wish otherwise. ‘To this Court all contentious 
business above 200/. personalty and 300/. realty will be referred ; 
business under those sums going to the County Courts. It is proposed 
to establish districts throughout the country wherein the District- 
Registrars may grant probate where there is no contest and the property 




















THE 


. e > 1s graye », Every month a list of wills proved in the 
_ ae in oy Probate Office in London, hentine with 
per the wills ; and at stated periods printed lists of wills proved 
a, Sadie shall be sent to the District-Registrars. There will be a 
department in the Probate Office where any person may deposit his will 
al tie any of a will is contested the Court will be empowered to 
cite not only those interested in the personalty but those interested in 
the realty also. The Lord Chancellor gives wP the provision of his 
former bill that the appeal should lie to the Lords Justices and th 
House of Lords, and proposes that the appeal should be direct to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Phere will be compensation to 
ersons deprived of office. The Proctors will be retained, their fees 
fixed by authority, and their costs taxed. The District-Registrars alone 

i s paid by fees. 
— Bishor of Bancor intimated hostility to the bill. The Bishop 
of Lonpon said his right reverend friends did not intend to oppose 
the bill ; but they thought the case of Chancellors who perform ecclesi- 
astical functions should be provided for. Lord Camper. gave his cordial 
support to the second reading. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Tue Divorce Bri. 
The House of Lords was occupied for nearly five hours on Tuesday 


May 23, 1857.] 


with a discussion on the Lord Chancellor's Divorce and Matrimonial | 


Causes Bill. 

In moving the second reading, the Lorp Cuancettor said that 
nothing would have induced him to submit the bill to the House had he 
believed that it could shake the confidence of the country in the per- 
manency, if not the indissolubility, of the marriage-tie. Before the 
Reformation, marriages were held to be indissoluble ; yet the Roman 
Catholic Church held that marriage might be rendered invalid by circum- 
stances. With the Reformation came the opinion that marriage was a 
civil contract. The Commission issued by Henry VIII and Edward VI 
to frame a new code, granted divorce for adultery on the part of either 
spouse, for violent hatred, unjustifiable desertion, and other causes 
Their recommendations, contained in the ** Reformatio Legum Angli- 
carum,” never became law, but they were acted on by society. ‘The 
Marquis of Northampton, who obtained a divorce 4 mensa et thoro in 
1550, remarried ; and an act of Parliament was passed to confirm what h« 
had done. Thence arose the practice of obtaining private acts of Parlia- 
ment to dissolve marriages. From 1715 to 1775 there were only six of 
these acts; from 1775 to 1800 the number increased to two or thre« 
annually ; and from the end of the reign of Elizabeth, when it was decided 
that the Ecclesiastical Courts could not dissolve the vinculum of 
marriage, about two hundred acts have passed. That indicates the ne- 
cessity of a remedy. 

The bill to be submitted to the House is founded on the recommenda s 
of the Commission issued in 1850. It is proposed to establish a Court 
decree as a matter of right that relief which can now only be obtained by 
act of Parliament. The Judge of the Court will be the Judge of the Court 
of Probate. In lieu of the triple process now required—proceedings in th 
Ecclesiastical Courts, an action for criminal conversation, and proceedings in 
Parliament—it is proposed to investigate the matter one¢ for all ; to carry on 
the inquiry by viva voce evidence and trial by jury ; and to enable the Court 
to grant or withhold a decree at once. Divorce may be obtained by the wifi 
in the case of incestuous adultery or bigamy, or adultery with cruelty on 
the part of the husband. The marriage of the adulterer and adulteress is not 
forbidden. Instead of an action for criminal conversation being a necessary 
preliminary to a divorce, it is proposed to permit such action only after th 
divorce is obtained. With regard to divorces 4 mensd et thoro in cases of 
cruelty, it is proposed to continue the present system, but to add a clause 
allowing such a divorce for unjustifiable doomtion: From the moment that 
a divorce 4 mensa et thoro is obtained, the wife will be on precisely the same 
footing as an unmarried woman. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY gave a qualified support to the mea- 
sure, A marriage is indissoluble save for one cause alone—unfaithful- 
ness. He did not see that they could refuse this liberty to a wife or to 
ahusband. But the bill did not stop here: it would permit the guilty 
parties to remarry. That he should oppose. 

In answer to calls from all parts of the House, Lord Lyxpuunrst rose 
and delivered a close and comprehensive speech in defence of the bill so 
far as it went, and in favour of the extension of its limits. 

Over and over again the Protestant Church has declared that Scripture 
sanctions the dissolution of marriage in cases of adultery. That view is 
supported by the authorities of the early period of the Church, by the 
Provincial and General Councils, by the ‘‘ Reformatio Legum.” The esta- 
blishment of the Roman Catholic principle of the indissolubility of marriage 
may be traced to the Council of Trent—an authority the Protestant divines 
refused to admit. As the Roman Catholic Church found it necessary to 
evade the operation of itsown law, so we had to resort to palliatives, and 
for 150 years marriage has been dissolved by act of Parliament. That 
system is confined to the wealthy alone ; but if it is right it should be open 
to the rich and poor alike. This will be accomplished by the establishment 
of a simple tribunal like that proposed in the bill—where there will be no 
pleadings, no rejoinders, no Sabyrinths of that description. ‘‘ It would 

2 impossible to establish any tribunal in which the proceedings might be 
carried on in a simpler way, or with less expense.’ But it is said there are 
difficulties. In Scotland and the United States the ordinary tribunals do 
not find any difficulties. It is averred also that the extension of the law 
to the poor will demoralize the whole community, ‘The present system 
is the great demoralizer.”’ The fault of the bill is that it does not go far 
enough ; it reeognizes the great inequality between the sexes, and with- 
holds from a woman the right of divorce against a husband who commits 
adultery, No inconveniences arise in Scotland because the sexes are equal 
before the law. Our own ecclesiastical law punishes both sexes alike; so 
that the principle is not new. St. Augustine drew no distinction between 
the sexes. There is no authority on the other side. Lord Eldon, Lord 
Thurlow, Dr. Lushington, have all expressed strong and decisive opinions 
on this subject. Then Lord Lyndhurst earnestly entreated the House to 
consider whether malicious desertion, which defeats all the objects of 
marriage, should not be ground for a divorce 4 vineulo? It is according 
to the law in Scotland. In Prussia, where the extravagant facilities for 
divoree have been reconsidered by the Legislature, they have unanimously 
decided that adultery and wilful desertion are Scriptural grounds of divorce. 

Before he could complete his survey and arguments, Lord Lyndhurst 
confessed that his strength did not enable him to proceed, and he deferred 
further efforts until the bill is in Committee. 

_Lord WENSLEYDALE said he should support the bill, but with mis- 
stvings a8 to how it will work. The Earl of Matmessvry reserved to 


Probate will not be extended to real property ; but | 
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himself the right of opposition in Committee. The Duke of Norrotx, 
believing marriage indissoluble, said he should oppose the bill at every 
stage. Lord Campnex. spoke in favour of the measure, All Protestant 
churches hold that marriage may be dissolved for adultery ; and it seemed 
to him to be only straining and quibbling when any other interpretation 
was put on the words of our Lord. Lord Duncannon, Lord Repes- 
DALE, and the Bishop of Satispury, were altogether opposed to the bill, 
on religious grounds. It was partially supported by the Bishop of 
LLANDAFF. 

The Bishop of Oxrorn spoke at great length and with much force 
against the bill; especially directing his arguments against the positions 
| of Lord Lyndhurst. Ie held that our Lord, St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
| Justin Martyr, St. Innocent, the Council of Carthage, St. Jerome, and 

St. Chrysostom, had over and over again said that marriage cannot be so 

dissolved as that the parties can marry again in the lifetime of each 

other. The indissolubility of the marriage-tie is not a mere invention of 
| the middle ages; it is God’s ordinance. The bill legalizes and justifies 
the remarriage of a divorced woman, undeniably forbidden by our Lord. 
| 
| 


Indignant as the Bishop was at the state of our marriage-law, which con- 
demns defenceless women in their absence, he thought the bill would be 
worse, and he objected to it as a whole and in detail. It comes under the 
false pretence of equalizing the law. It destroys all safeguards against 
| collusion. In the end the cases arising among the working classes must, 
if the bill pass, go down to the County Courts, and not be confined to 
men with more than 2000/. a year. France is making marriage in- 
dissoluble ; Prussia is labouring to* do so; yct England is asked to in- 
crease the facilities for divorce. 
He entreated their Lordships to remember that the question before them 
is a foundation one It is not one of those little things which float 
upon the surface of society; it reaches its very roots, and must stir it for 
ages to come ; and therefore, believing that the bill contradicts, certainly 
and unnecessarily, one important fact of the teaching of our Lor 1—that it 
probably contradicts another—that it unsettles the whole of our existing 
law—that it makes provision for all kinds of future entanglements—that it 
wrofesses to give relief to persons whom it would never reach—and that it 
eaves the question of marriage in a hopeless state of confusion—he entreated 
their Lordships to pause before they took one step in advance, and to yote 
with him that the bill be read a second time that day six months 
The Bishop of Loxpon supported the bill. There is no subject on 
which a whole string of Fathers cannot be brought on one side and a 
whole string on the other. In the trial of the Duke of Norfolk, Bishop 
Curzon laid down the doctrine of the Church quite as conclusively against 
the Bishop of Oxford as the authorities quoted by him in his favour. If 
it be the law of the Church of England that marriage is indissoluble, 
how is it that the clergy are called upon to remarry persons whose mar- 
riage-ties have been dissolved by private acts? The Duke of Aroyi1 


took the same side. The Bishop of Lixco.n supported the second read- 
ing, but said he should oppose the clause enabling the seducer to marry 
the adulteress 

On a division, there were—Content, 47 ; Not Content, 18 ; majority, 


29. The bill was read a second time. 
Breacnes or Trust, 
The Arrorney-GeneRaL moved for leave to bring in a bill to make 
fraudulent breaches of trust criminally punishable. Before he stated the 
provisions of his measure, he described the well-known evil it is designed 
to meet. Fraud or theft, when accompanied by a breach of trust, is 
divested of its criminal character : a trustee who robs widows and orphans 
is not a criminal, but a debtor. Much evil has arisen from our practic 
of making rules to include every case that might occur, instead of adopt- 
ing some comprehensive definition which should accurately define the 
offence and leave particular instances to fall within its scope. But we 
have been unlucky in definitions. Blackstone’s definition of theft— 
“ feloniously taking and carrying away the goods of another ’’-—involves 
the very thing it professed to define. A trustee cannot commit a theft, 
because he is the legal holder of the property in trust. Sir Richard 
Bethell confessed he had not felt bold enough to introduce a new defini- 
tion; so he had framed clauses to meet the several cases of breach of 
trust. 
In dealing with the fraudulent conversion by a trustee of the property 
committed to his charge, he proposed to enable a cestuique-trust to proceed 
against his trustee; but to guard against spiteful actions, he proposed 
that no proceeding should be commenced without the sanction of a Judge of 
one of the Courts at Westminster, or one of the Courts in Ireland, or of the 
Attorney-General. Asthere are so many kinds of breach of trust, more 
| than ordinary care will be required to decide upon the language used in the 
| bill, But the bill is not confined to cases where offences have been com- 
mitted by one person's holding property for the benefit of another: it deals 
with breaches of trust on the part of directors and managers of companies ; 
and contains a series of clauses making it criminal to keep false accounts, 
to make false entries, to disguise their nature under false representations, 
| to make frauduleft statements of the affairs of a company, and to pay divi- 

dends out of fictitious — The bill deals in like manner with the 
assignees of bankrupts and insolvents; and extends the existing law affect- 
ing bankers and agents so as to include all cases of property committed to 
their charge, although they have not received instructions in writing. The 
bill preserves the principle that a man shall not be tried and found guilty 
on evidence procured from his own confession in a civil proceeding, but does 
not exempt those persons from prosecution who have voluntarily confessed 
that they had fraudulently possessed themselves of property. 

In the course of his speech, the Attorney enamel that having now 
read the documents in the case of the British Bank, which had been laid 
before him by the solicitor for the assignees, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he would, without a moment's delay, try whether the law as it now 
stands is not strong enough to meet that case, 

In conclusion, he asked the House to coéperate with him by suggesting 
remedies for any defects there might be in his bill: he would thankfully re- 
ceive aid from any quarter. He expressed a hope that the present session 
might be signalized by such an instalment of legal reform as would remove 
a great opprobrium to our jurisprudence, and would lead—particularly in 
the case of those in humble life, among whom the constant recurrence of 
the frauds against which the bill sought to provide produced so much 
misery—to an improved state of things, while it tended to place our legis- 
lation on a more respectable footing. (Cheers.) 

The measure was well received, and the bill was read a first time. 

Tue Winpine-vr Acts, 

In Committee on the Acts relating to the Winding-up of Joint-Stock 
Companies, the House, on the motion of the ArroRNEY-GENERAL, adopted 
a resolution giving him leave to introduce a bill to amend them. As 
the law at present stands, if a company becomes insolvent, the creditors 
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may call upon one shareholder to pay the whole debts of the concern. 
Then there is likely to be a conflict between the Court of Bankruptcy, 
which sees to the payment of the creditors, and the Court of Chancery, 
which settles the respective equitable rights of the contributaries. This 
has been illustrated in the case of the Royal British Bank, where, under 
the present law, each of the six thousand creditors may bring a separate 
suit against each of the three hundred shareholders, and the majority of 
the two bodies have found it impracticable to come to any arrangement. 
In one case a creditor actually brought twenty-five different suits for 1507. ! 
in another, an attorney bought a debt, and issued two or three hundred 
writs. The consequence is, that the shareholders have become bank- 
rupts, have fled the country, or have made settlements of their property. 
The remedy proposed is that the shareholders and creditors should re- 
spectively choose representatives, and give them authority to make an 
arrangement fixing the contribution of each shareholder. In the mean 
time, under proper conditions, the shareholders should be protected from 
liability to actions. 
Navy Estates. 

The House of Commons went into Committee of Supply on Monday, 
in order that the First Lord of the Admiralty might explain and move 
the Navy Estimates. 

For the information of new Members, Sir Cuartes Woop began by 
stating, that in the late session a vote on account had been taken, but 
that the Estimates now before the House are the same as those placed 
before the late House. These estimates have been reduced as much as 
possible. The late war had taught us not to let our means of defence 
get too low in time of peace. The Navy is now more expensive than it 
formerly was, and we cannot return to the low level of former years. 

The Estimates are classed under two heads—effective and non-effective. 
The non-effective vote, fixed by act of Parliament, is 1,500,000/. ; the effec- 
tive, 6,500,000/. Out of 60,000 men voted in 1856, 54,000 had been raised ; 
that has been reduced since the peace to 40,000. The vote for this year is 
for 33,000 Seamen, 15,000 Marines, and 5000 Coast Guard men. The re- 
duction of men was most painful. The sailors were unwilling to leave the 
service, and the Admiralty were unwilling to part with good men. He had, 
as far as possible, only disbanded the continuance-service men with their 
own consent. The French can always obtain at once 60,000 good sailors, 
and 20,000 not quite so good. We raised 20,000 in two years; we want 
some means of raising them in as many weeks. With regard to the build- 
ing of ships, some of the critics were for large some for small ships; but he 
thought we should have enough of both. Our navy ought to be greater than 
that of any one power. That being conceded, how do we stand as com- 
pared with former periods? In 1793, we had 115 large ships, the French 
76; in 1817, we had 131, the French 72; in 1840, we had 89, the French 
46. Now in coming down to the present time, he would leave out the sail- 
ing vessels, and take a comparative view of the screws. We have 51, 9 of 
which are block ships, fit only for a peculiar service, and not able to keep the 
sea; and we have built, building, or converting, 42, and 40 frigates. The 
prenest ions at present are 42 ships to the French 40, and 40 frigates to the 

‘rench 37. They had heard of the American Merrimac and Niagara, but 
we have nothing whatever of that description. He would not give an 
opinion as to their efficiency, but he thought it only right that we should 
have something fit to beat them if need be. He had therefore ordered two 
vessels of that description to be laid down. To do all this, it would be ne- 
cessary to incur very considerable expense; for, be it remembered, the ex- 
pense of a steam-fleet is immensely greater than that of sailing-vessels. But 
the House would perhaps understand the difference better if he gave a few 
examples. Our largest sailing three-decker, the Queen, cost 100,000/.; the 
Duke of Wellington cost 170,000/. The Albion, 90, cost 95,000/.; the 
Agamemnon, 144,000/. The Vernon, 50, cost 53,000/. ; the Liffey, 51, screw, 
cost 129,000/. ; so that the screw-ships cost double what was expended on 
the sailing-vessels. If they took the cost of sailing-vessels at two-thirds 
that of steam-vessels it bf probably be near the mark, and to the extent 
of a third therefore they might calculate that the expense of a steam-navy 
would exceed that of a sailing-navy. Steam-vessels are more difficult to 
repair than sailing-ships; they are more expensive to maintain, the cost of 
coal being a heavy item in the expense. The aggregate nominal horse- 

ower of the Navy is 102,000 horses. Since the introduction of steam we 

ave been compelled to enlarge our dockyards ; but they will not bear com- 
= with those of other nations. Last year he visited the yard at Cher- 

ourg, aud found that the works there would place anything we had in any 
of our yards altogether in the background. They were blasting immense 
places out of the solid rock, and constructing two inner basins, as large as 
all our basins put together; and he believed the Cherbourg yard is as ex- 
tensive as Portsmouth, Devonport, and Keyham combined. The area of the 
Cherbourg basins is 180 acres, while the area of the basins at Keyham is only 
34 acres; and all the works were in proportion, and in the most’complete 
state of efficiency. It is impossible, therefore, that repairs and other works 
could be executed in our yards with the same facility asin those of France. 
When the Himalaya was purchased, the Government had to rebuild a 
dock to dock her. There are only two docks in all our dockyards that 
would hold the Merrimac. It is clear that this state of things cannot be 
permitted to continue. 

In the course of his speech, Sir Charles explained that no vote would be 
required for naval expenses in China, but an estimate would be presented 
later in the session for cost of the transport of troops and the lodging of 
them in China. He moved a vote for 53,000 men, including Marines. 

Several Members offered suggestions. Admiral Wa.corr urged the 
Admiralty to earn the confidence of the men by carrying out the con- 
tinuance-service arrangement with the greatest fairness. Sir CHar.es 
Naptrer thought that the number of men is too low, and all the best 
ships should be kept in commission. He did not believe that there are 
more than 4000 able seamen in our fleet. France is equal to us in ships, 
superior in men; and instead of 38,000, 50,000 men should have been 
asked for. Lord CLarence Pacer put in a strong plea for smaller 
ships. He estimated our line-of-battle ships at 51, including the block 
ships, and the French at 31; and he thought the Admiralty might dis- 
continue shipbuilding for atime. He suggested that a committee of naval 
officers should be appointed to decide what class of ships would do most 
effectual service. r, WILLIAMS complained that our Navy is still too 
expensive, and still inefficient. He could not understand why so much 
should be spent on dockyards, nor why so large a number of Marines is 
kept up—‘‘it is only a surreptitious way of increasing the standing 
army.” Sir Joun TrELawny objected to the system of keeping ships 
that are useless; it would be better to burn them. Ships that are 
perfectly efficient are paid off, and so recklessly dismantled that many of 
the materials are rendered perfectly worthless. 

The first vote of 53,000 men and boys, including Marines, was agreed 
to; and the Committee proceeded to yote the other items, 





} 





On the vote of 92,224/. for naval establishments at home, Sir Jouy 
TretAwny said he held it unnecessary to have both Admirals-superin- 
tendent and Captains-superintendent of dockyards. In order to test the 
opinion of the Committee, he moved that the vote be reduced by 800/, 
On a division, this was negatived by 215 to 3. 

On the vote of 584,390/. for wages of artificers, &c., Sir Jars 
Granamw made some comments on the Navy. He was glad that perfect 
good faith was to be kept with the continuance-service men, as it is of 
the greatest importance that we should be able to man the fleet with 
readiness and efficiency. It is not so desirable to have a large number 
of continued-service men, who are well trained in all respects in their 
professional duties, as it is to enter a large number of apprentices year 
by year, so as to be able to pass through the Navy in time of peace a 
large number of effective seamen, whom the Government would be able 
to put their hand upon intime of war. He thought it would not be 
expedient to stop the building of line-of-battle-ships of the largest class, 
due regard being had to our maritime supremacy. It is a question of 
proportion and degree. We ought to have an ample supply of vessels of 
every class, Gun-boats are admirable for coast-service, but we require 
large vessels to strive for supremacy in the Atlantic or Mediterranean, 
He recommended a saving in dockyard labour. This called forth de- 
precatory remarks from the dockyard representatives, Sir ERsking 
Perry, Sir Wirit1am Coprinctoy, Mr. TownsHenp, Mr, Wykerxax 
Martin, Sergeant Kinciake. 

The votes having been agreed to, the House resumed. 

Mrnisters’-Money. 

The motion for the second reading of Mr. Fagan’s bill to abolish 
Ministers’-money in Ireland, and to throw the burden upon the funds 
at the disposal of the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, led to a long and 
dull debate, and a regular party conflict. Mr. Facan moved the second 
reading of the bill ; explained the origin of the impost, the efforts that 
have been made to abolish it, and the plan for transferring the lia- 
bility to the Ecclesiastical Commission. Mr. Narier moved that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. His chief argument 
was that the bill would strike a blow at the foundations of Church 
property. He was met by Sir Grorce Grey; who showed that former 
Governments had never recognized the tax as the inalienable property 
of the Church ; and reéxplained the position of the Government in 
reference to the corporations directed to collect the tax. If the question 
be not settled, it will prolong a series of irritating litigations, upon 
which the Government have been compelled to enter as the corporations 
refuse to collect the tax. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have ample 
funds wherewith to defray the tax, which amounts to 12,0007. a year ; 
and the efficiency of the Church will be augmented by the transfer. 

The bill was opposed in lengthened speeches by Mr. Wurrrsipe, Sir 
Frepertck Tuesicer, ‘and Mr. Wa.ro.te; and supported by Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Buaxe, Mr. J. D. Firzceraup, Lord Joun Russett, 
and Lord Patmerston. On a division, after midnight, the motion fox 
the second reading was carried by 313 to 174. 

Maynooru. 

Mr. Spoonrr renewed, on Thursday, his motion for a Committee on 
the Acts for the Endowment of Maynooth, and restated his views in a 
speech occupying two hours in delivery. Then continued cries of 
“ Divide!’’ arose. General Tuompson, Mr. Scnoierre.p, Mr. Grirry, 
and Mr. Haprreip, made a few hostile remarks. The House divided, 
and negatived the motion by 125 to 91. 

When the loud cheering had subsided, Mr. Newpecate moved the 
adjournment, in order to give him an opportunity of explaining, that 
several new Members had not joined the debate, because they were 
ignorant of the rule that no Member can address the House after the 
Speaker has put the question. Mr. Henry Hersert remarked, that 
during the delivery of Mr. Spooner’s “ eloquent and stirring speech” 
there were only two gentlemen on the Opposition benches, Mr. 
Spooner said that this was a perfectly correct statement: none of the 
Members on his own side of the House had thought it worth while to 
come down. But although the party opposed to him had triumphed by 
force of numbers, they had not triumphed by force of argument, for they 
had not answered his speech. Mr. Roesvuck congratulated the House on 
having had the moral courage to sit out the dreary infliction of Mr. 
Spooner’s speech, and to reply by votes to that bigoted appeal, which did 
not deserve to be refuted. 

In reply to Mr. Wutrestpr, Lord Paumerston said that the alterations 
suggested by the Maynooth Commissioners are in course of being carried 
into effect. Mr. Spooner’s speech—he never heard one that invited more 
dissent—had not been answered because honourable gentlemen were un- 
willing to enter on an irritating polemical discussion. 

JupGMENTS ExEcuTIon. 

The Irish Members, assisted by Mr. Ayrton, again displayed a most 
resolute hostility to the Judgments Execution Bill, in Committee. There 
were three divisions on motions to report progress, and three di- 
visions on clauses 1 and 2. The minorities ranged between 10 
and 96, the majorities between 137 and 187. The more conspicuous 
opponents of the measure were Mr. Buanp, Mr. Wurrestpe, and Mr. 
Ayxrton ; its prominent supporters were the Lorp-Apvocartr, Mr. J. D. 
FirzGERALD, and Mr. Mains. The Committee agreed to all the clauses 
except clause 3, postponed, up to clause 7 ; when the majority yiclded to 
the desire of the minority, and ordered the Chairman to report progress. 

InpusTRIAL ScHoo.s. 

Mr. AppERLEY moved that the House should go into Committee on 
the Industrial Schools Bill. The motion was met by a very general 
request for postponement, in which Sir Grorcr Grey, Mr. Mruxzs, and 
Lord Gopericn joined. It was not only desirable, they urged, that 
further time should be given to Members for considering the details of 


| the bill, but also that the Boards of Guardians throughout the country 


| 


| 


should have an opportunity to state their opinion of the measure. It was 
agreed that the House should go into Committee pro forma, in order that 
Mr. Adderley might insert amendments. 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 

On the motion of Mr. Toomas Duncomng, a bill to facilitate and af- 
ford more frequent opportunities for the registration of the elective fran- 
chise in England and Wales was read a first time. 

Evection Prririons. 

Thursday was the last day for the presentation of election petitiors. 

At the close of the sitting, when the Sergeant-at-Arms stated, in reply 
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to the Speaker, that there were no more petitions to be presented, he 
was greeted with both cheers and merriment. The number of elections 
which have given rise to petitions this session is fifty-seven. 
cases more than one petition has been presented. 








Che Curt. 
Tur Queen held a Privy Council at Osborne on Saturday ; when she 
declared her consent to the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, and caused the same to be signified under 
the Great Seal. 3 ’ 

Her Majesty has taken out-door exercise as usual. Prince Albert has 
visited the new Military Hospital at Netley, and the fort at Sconce Point. 
The Prince of Wales arrived at Osborne on Wednesday, on his return 


from a tour in the Lake district. 
Prince Alfred returned to Osborne yesterday, from the Continent. 


Che Pbrtrapalis. fad 


The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury seems to have come to 
an end sooner than was expected. It was formally prorogued on Wed- 
nesday, until the 10th July. 








At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Dr. 
Livingstone was formally presented with the freedom of the City. In 
making his acknowledgments, he took the opportunity of urging the 
mercantile community to develop the commerce of Africa. 

Mr. Ross moved a resolution directing the Improvement Committee 
to report on the best mode of improving the dwellings of the working 
classes. He held that it is the duty of the Corporation to provide suit- 
able habitations for them. Alderman Cubitt objected to the proposal : 
instead of building lodging-houses that will never pay, they should con- 
struct a railway, to carry off the working population to healthy suburb- 
an villages. The motion, however, was carried without a division. 

The Marylebone Board of Guardians are at war with the Poor-law 
Board. Some time ago, they refused to permit Mr. Farnell, a Poor-law 
Inspector, to attend their meetings; and the Poor-law Board threatened 
them with legal proceedings under the 9th and 10th Victoria. On Mon- 
day this week, a deputation waited on Sir Benjamin Hall, to ask his as- 
sistance in putting an end to the interference of the Poor-law Board. 
Sir Benjamin reminded them that the woman-flogging and ill-treatment 
of lunatics in the workhouse, and the refusal of the Guardians to dismiss 
the offending parties, had justified the interference of the Poor-law 
Board. An attempt was made by Mr. Hodges to prevent Sir Benjamin 
from repeating these facts, and to pin him down to the simple issue, 
would he assist them or not ?>—‘ they did not want him to speak of the 
flogging of women.” Sir Benjamin replied, that he should nevertheless 
give his opinion, and send it in writing to the Vestry Clerk. As soon 
as the Board can show that they have remedied the disgraceful state of 
things in the workhouse, he will represent the case to the Poor-law 

, and endeavour to prevent further interference. 

The parish of Fulham has joined in the agitation for the equalization 
of the poor-rates of the Metropolis. At a public meeting on Thursday, 
it was determined to petition Parliament in favour of the proposed 
change. 


The sixty-eighth anniversary of the Royal Literary Fund was cele- 
brated on Tuesday by a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. In the 
absence of Earl Granville, ‘ elsewhere,’ Mr, William Cowper presided. 
A great number of distinguished men were ‘among the guests,—Mr. 
Thackeray, Mr. Justice Halliburton, Mr. Arthur Helps, Colonel Sykes, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Macaulay, Dr. Livingstone, Colonel Hamley, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the Rajah of Coorg. Mr. Monckton Milnes 
having proposed “the Literature of the Colonies and Mr. Justice 
Halliburton,” Mr. Halliburton contributed an amusing speech, intended 
to show that there is o literature in the Colonies! 

The colonies, in fact, are too busy clearing the forest, and building cities, 
laying-out roads, bridging rivers, and providing shelter for the ticket-of- 
leave gentlemen. Literature requires the academic leisure of learned and 
well-endowed institutions, such as Oxford. The colonies are too young to 
afford the time, and if they had the time they could not afford it either. 
There is no literature in the colonies, because they have no poet, no infancy, 
no youth. They have grown up suddenly, have no settled orders, no no- 
bility, no castles which had formerly been strongholds and told tales of rapine 
and oppression ; their rivers have no names, their streams have no legends ; 
they Ee no fairies, no superstitions, their people are plain, hard, matter-of- 
fact men. As matter-of-fact men, poets are not valued among them, for 
there can be no poets where there are no memories. He hoped their litera- 
ture would long continue to be as it is now—the literature of the empire, 
for the literature of the Mother-country is the strongest bond of union 
between it and the colonies. 

The toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the Royal Literary Fund,” 
was proposed by Mr. Thackeray. The subscription amounted to 1200/. 

Since the Brompton Consumption Hospital was established, it has re- 
lieved 5586 in-patients, and 36,030 out-patients. One year its income 
amounted to 19,000/.; but the average is between 7000/7. and 8000/. 

he anniversary dinner in aid of its funds was held at Willis’s Rooms on 
Wednesday ; Lord Stanley in the chair. The subscriptions of the even- 
ing amounted to upwards of 10002. 

The anniversary dinner of the Licensed Victuallers Asylum was held 

at Highbury Barn on Wednesday ; Mr. Bassin the chair. Three Metro- 
politan Members of Parliament were present. The sum collected during 
the evening amounted to 3565/. The society lodges and supports 142 
decayed members of the trade. 
_ The Royal Hospital “ for the reception of persons past cure,” founded 
in 1854 at the suggestion of Mr. Charles Dickens, held its second anni- 
versary dinner on Thursday; Mr. Dickens in the chair. The funds re- 
ceived an addition of 1200/. by the subscription of the evening. 

At the annual dinner of the friends of the Orthopedic Hospital, on 
W ednesday,—Lord Feversham in the chair,—a sum of 2160/7. was col- 
lected. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Saturday, Ernest Augustus Lloyd, for- 
merly Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, who served in the Crimea, was 
tried for obtaining goods and money on false pretences. He gave checks 
to tradesmen on Cox and Co. at atime when he had no balance at the 
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agents; but in several cases he told the parties not to present the checks 
immediately, but that he expected money would in a little time be paid in to 
his account. In these cases the Assistant-Judge held that there was no 
evidence to go to the Jury. One case was then selected in which Lloyd had 
said nothing about a delay in presenting the check. Mr. Worsley urged 
for the prisoner that there was no intent to defraud : he had an open ac- 
count with Cox and Co. ; he expected money to be paid in; if his suspen- 





| sion as Lieutenant had been taken off his back pay would have been received 


| cause of the calamity was obtained. 





by the agents; he might have given the checks as security for ultimate 
pons The Assistant-Judge instructed the Jury to acquit if they be- 
ieved the accused had reason to expect that money might be lodged to his 
account. The Jury quickly returned a verdict of ** Not Guilty.” The 
Assistant-Judge then administered some words of advice and warning to Mr, 
Lloyd; who politely bowed and left the dock. 


At the sitting of the Jury on Tuesday on the six persons who were killed 
by the fall of houses in Tottenham Court Road, not much new light on the 
The District-surveyor had condemned 
the wall which gave way, declaring it to be rotten ; and the Police-surveyor 
had given notice that it must be repaired or removed—fourteen days’ notice. 
** Why so long an interval for the removal of a dangerous wall ? ’* inquired 
a Juror: the surveyor explained that such is the law. It seems that Maple 
and Hunter could not agree about removing the party-wall: Maple said that 
his side of the wall was sound, and Hunter ought to rebuild the wall. Ap- 
parently, Maple’s premises had been weakened by making communications 
from house to house for the purposes of business. Mr. Johnson, Hunter's 
builder, did not hear that the wall was to be under-pinned till the Saturday 
morning; when he heard of it he instantly drove to the works—on his 
arrival he found only a heap of ruins. 

Miss Mary Macnaghten, a young woman of twenty-five, eldest daughter 
of Sir Edward Macnaghten, has met with a frightful death, at her father’s 
house in Upper Brook Street. While she was writing, alone, in the draw- 
ingroom, she discovered that the lower part of her dress was in flames; she 
rushed from the room, the flames now ascending above her head; a butler 
heard her screams, and he extinguished the flames by wrapping a table- 
cover round the lady—too late: sie had been fearfully burnt from foot to 
head ; and all that surgical aid could do was to alleviate her sufferings for 
the few hours she lived. Miss Macnaghten explained how the calamity 
occurred ; a lucifer-match had fallen from a box on to the floor; this she 
had unconsciously trod upon; it ignited, and her dress was blazing before 
she discovered the accident. 








Provincial, 

The two Conservative Members for the County of Buckingham make a 
practice of dining once every year at the farmers’ ordinary, Newport 
Pagnell, and there delivering speeches. The ceremony for the present 
year was performed on Wednesday. Mr, Du Pré, the senior Member, 
contented himself with a few words, but Mr. Disraeli expanded his re- 
marks into a manifesto. Before he came to his two great topics—the 
coming Reform Bill, and Church-rates—he told a personal anecdote with 
rhetorical amplification. 

** Last night, or I may say this morning, for it was nearly two o'clock, 
when the House of Commons was breaking up, a very great — + in- 
vited me to call upon him to confer with him on a subject of deep moment ; 
and I told him that it was not in my power to wait upon him, as I could 
have wished, because I had to meet my constituents, with whom I was to 
have the honour of dining at a farmers’ ordinary at Newport Pagnell; upon 
which that great personage observed, ‘Good God! what can you say to 
them?’ (ZLaughter.) Gentlemen, this is the solution of the inquiry of 
that eminent personage. I have kept my engagement to meet a body of my 
constituents; and I am now about to do that which, in the opinion of one 
of the most experienced judges of such matters, is regarded as probably the 
most difficult task that could fall to the lot of any man. Now, that great 
personage, although he has received all that the favour of the Sovereign 
and the confidence of the people could bestow upon him in his distinguished 
career, and although he has also been a County Member, never had the 
honour of representing the county of Bucks. (‘* Hear, hear!” and a 
laugh.) ‘That, I believe, is the only honour he has never achieved. If he 
had ever been a Member for this county, he would have known that it is 
not difficult at any time to address a body of men who from their habits, 
and the traditions they have inherited from their forefathers, have al- 
ways teken an interest in political questions and in the government of the 
country.” 

From this Mr. Disraeli passed on to some remarks on the influence of the 
gold-discoveries on the rate of interest. He looked forward to a much re- 
duced rate, and generally with satisfaction to the prospects of the country. 
If that was a true view, he thought it remarkable that we should hear so 
much of political changes in the constitution. In treating this subject, he 
said he had no prejudices in favour of the existing system, which in its con- 
ception was not exempt from the spirit of faction. But while he regarded 
pelitical change as a social evil, he intimated that the landed interest would 
be neglecting its duty if it did not calmly investigate the merits of the case 
and arrive at some conclusion. For his own part, he would give the subject 
a dispassionate consideration, and endeavour to vindicate the interests of the 
land, which have been so long injured. To show that these interests are 
injured, he stated a variety of cases where, although the aggregate popula- 
tion of counties is larger than that of the county towns represented in Par- 
liament, yet the towns in some cases return as many, in others five or six 
times as many as the county. He thus summed up the case of the counties 
against the towns—** There are 144 County Members in England, and they 
represent a population of 9,777,000; which gives one Member of Parliament 
for every 67,883 inhabitants. There are 319 Borough Members, represent- 
ing a yopulation of 7,144,000; which gives one Member for every 22,384. I 
shall x duct the population of the unre presented towns, whit h are supposed 
to be represented by the County Members. Their population is exactly 


1,000,000. Therefore the 144 County Members will represent 8,777,000, 
which gives one Member for every 60,869 persons; while the 319 Borough 


£ 


Members will represent a population of 8,144,678, giving on¢ Member for 
every 256.535. So that when I have rectified the balance, and thrown into 
the boroughs what they have no right to have, the case stands thus—that 
you have one Member in the counties for every 61,000, and one in the bo- 
roughs for every 25,000.” He strongly advised them not to put themselves 
in a position of hostility to reform; but awaken the country to the real 
facts of the case as he had revealed them. ; 

The topic of Chureh-rates Mr. Disraeli treated as one that involves the 
whole question of our Church-establishment. The movement for the abo- 
lition of church-rates is a political movement, and the question they will 
have to decide is, whether they will have a national church at all; for 
every objection urged against echurch-rates may be urged against tithes, and 
even carried to a greater length. If they would uphold the institutions of 
their country, they must take their side on this question as well as on that 
of Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Disraeli finally declared himself in favour 
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of ‘ progress,” the maintenance of “‘ our ancient institutions,” and ‘Tory 
principles.” 





At a meeting in Norwich, on Wednesday, to consider the laws of set- 
tlement and rating,—the Mayor in the chair,—it was unanimously re- 
solved ‘‘ that every destitute person should be entitled to claim relief 
wherever his destitution arises, and that the maintenance of the perma- 
nent poor should be defrayed by a general charge on all realized and per- 
manent property.” 

The Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition was opened on Monday for 
one-shilling admissions. Whether it was that the fear of a crush kept 
a way the timid and fastidious, or some local cause was in operation pro- 
ductive of that result, only 3000 were present, including season-ticket- 
holders. But on Wednesday the number rose to 6631, of whom 5370 
paid a shilling. About one-third of these were “country folk” ; the 
** working people” were few and far between. The accommodation, at 
least so far as refreshments are concerned, has been much improved, 
and it is now possible to obtain a hot dinner. In addition to visits ex- 
pected from the Society of Arts and the Law Society, the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers have decided upon holding meetings at Manches- 
ter on the 24th and 25th June, with a view to visiting the Art Treasures 
Exhibition. 

Both the stone-masons and the carpenters of Liverpool have struck for 
an increase of wages, on the grounds that their pay is not equal to what 
+ given in London and Manchester, and that the price of provisions is 

nigh. 





Thomas Fuller Bacon was taken to Stamford on Friday ; and on Saturday 
he was charged before the Magistrates with the murder of his mother. The 
evidence at this first examination, showing that Mrs. Bacon had died sud- 
denly, and that Bacon had obtained arsenic, with other circumstances of 
suspicion, was similar to that given before the Coroner. On Wednesday, 
medical evidence was taken, showing the nature of Mrs. Bacon’s illness— 
the symptoms were consistent with poisoning by arsenic—and the post- 
mortem appearances. Professor Taylor deposed that he had found a small 
portion of arsenic in some of the viscera. ‘The prisoner offered no defence : 
ne was committed for trial. 

Mark Connor, an Irishman, has been killed at Selby by swallowing lau- 
danum sent to him by a shopkeeper in mistake for ‘‘Godfrey’s cordial.’’ A 
Coroner’s Jury have returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter’? against Mrs. 
Broomhead, the careless shopkeeper. 


A magnificent blasting operation took place at Holyhead mountain on 
Thursday : 21,000 pounds of powder were exploded, and 160,000 tons of the 
hardest quartz rock were rent from the mountain. The stone thus obtained 
is to be used in the harbour works. A great concourse, including many 
military and civil engineers, witnessed the operation. 


IRELAND. 


A large meeting of the old friends of the Tenant-Right cause was held 
at Belfast on Wednesday. Mr. Sharman Crawford reappeared in the 
agitation, and took the p we and the list of attenders includes most of 
the veterans in the movement. It was resolved to found “ a Tenant- 
Right Association for Ulster,’ and a committee was appointed to exe- 
eute the resolve. Mr. G. H. Moore is about to bring in a bill, substan- 
tially the same as the bill introduced by Mr. Crawford in 1850 without 
the clause giving the Ulster tenant-right custom the security of legality. 
The meeting is anxious to see that clause restored. 





Louth, once conspicuous for poverty, Ribandism, and crime, is now 
becoming quite a model county: the workhouse and the prison at Dun- 
dalk are alike thinly peopled, and murders and highway robberies are 
things of the past. 

The Sligo Journal complains that emigration does not slacken; every 
steamer for Liverpool takes crowds of decent peasants who intend to pro- 
ceed to the United States. 





SCOTLAND 


The movement in behalf of Italy makes progress in Scotland. On 
Thursday sennight, a large meeting was held at Paisley, under the chair- 
manship of the Provost. Professor Nichol attended by invitation, and 
was the chief spokesman. The meeting resolved that the armed in- 
terference of foreign powers in independent states does not secure them 
happiness or prosperity ; that in Italy such interference is “ the cause of 
serious alarm to Europe”; and that it behoves Great Britain to use 
every just and expedient means “ to obtain the cessation of existing 
interferences ’’ and prevent the like aggressions in future. In support of 
these views they determined to petition Parliament, 


Mr. Henry Salmon, agent at Falkirk for the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, has absconded after misappropriating some 30,000/. of the bank’s 
money, spite of the searching inspection of accounts customary with banks 
in Scotland. He managed his frauds by not entering deposits in the bank- 
books : doubtless he kept a private register of them, so as to know what in- 
terest was due, and thus escaped detection for a time by paying the deposi- 
tors their interest. He had been connected with the bank for forty years. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


Sraur?.—The Grand Duke Constantine quitted Paris on Saturday 
evening. On Monday the King of Bavaria made his appearance at Fon- 
tainebleau. He was received outside the palace with little display ; with- 
in, the Emperor paid him the honours usually accorded to crowned heads 
—he received him at the foot of the stairease, and conducted him to the 
stair-top, where the Empress awaited him. 

Lord Cowley and Feruk Khan have visited Fontainebleau. 

The Grand Duke Constantine arrived at Bordeaux on Monday; he 
was received with great honours. From Bordeaux he went to Rochefort 
on Wednesday. 

The gossip of Paris is busy with the reputation of the Emperor. It is 
stated that he will again seek the baths of Plombiéres, while the Empress 
will hasten to Biarritz, as soon as the legislative session closes. It is 
more than whispered that Louis Napoleon has ceased to regret the forced 
separation from his wife which his physicians insist upon. An Italian 
Duchess is said to have won his heart, and sowed discord in the cham- 
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bers of the Tuileries and St. Cloud. But Paris was always par excel. 
lence the city of scandal. 

The legislative session has been prolonged until the 28th May. The 
Chambers will then be dissolved, and a general election will take place. Ag 
population has shifted greatly since 1852, it is proposed to redistribute 
the electoral power. ‘ The department of the Seine and the Loire, in 
consequence of the augmentation in the number of their electors, have 
each aright to one deputy more. Nine departments, on the contrary—the 
Cotes-du-Nord, Gers, Indre-et-Loire, Puy-de-Dome, Haute-Saone, 
Sarthe, Seine-et-Marne, Somme, and the Var—have had their electors 
diminished, and must each lose one deputy.”” The remedy proposed is to 
lower the number required to carry with it a deputy in the depopulated 
places. 

Prussia.—tThe public announcement of the betrothal of Prince 
Frederick William to the Princess Royal of England appeared in the 
official Gazette of Berlin on the 17th. It is characterized as “a joyful 
event, gratifying to the royal house and the entire monarchy.” 

The Reverend Mr. Glyn, the Reverend Dr. Stearne, and the Reverend 
Herman Schmettan, a deputation from the British branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, had an audience of the King on the 15th instant. He 
received them cordially, and invited them to dinner. He professes to be 
a warm supporter of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Switierland.—tThe latest statements on the Neuchatel question are 
that it is settled. Prussia has accepted the terms drawn up by the four 
Powers; and in a few days the Conference at Paris will hold a final 
sitting to sign the convention. The Presse of Paris states, that “ when 
all is concluded his Prussian Majesty will declare that he renounces the 
million offered as an indemnity.” 

Staly.—The Pope is making a progress through the Roman States, 
He has hitherto, according to accounts from all quarters, been pretty 
well received. They made much of him at Spoleto. At Sinigaglia, 
where he was born, he was to lodge in the house of his family the 
Mastai. Thence he would proceed by Ravenna to Bologna, where it is 
thought he will remain through the summer. One thing is stated which 
if well founded might account for his friendly reception. ‘‘ The people of 
the provinces seem convinced that the — of his journey is to examine 
in person their condition, and ascertain their wants and wishes, with the 
view of decreeing at Bologna the reforms which he may consider the 
most urgent.” 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred the Grand Cross of St. Alex- 
ander Newski, in diamonds, on Count Cavour, the Sardinian Minister; 
the same order, without diamonds, on General La Marmora; the order 
of St. Anne, first class, upon M. Paleoeapa, the Minister of Public 
Works; and the order of the White Eagle on Count Nigra. 

The Sardinian Government have sent the Cavaliere Boncompagni, its 
Minister at Florence, Modena, and Parma, to compliment the Pope on 
his arrival at Bologna. The Cavaliere, it may be recollected, was the 
author of the Civil Marriage Act. 

Spait.—A telegraphic despatch from Cadiz announces that “ the 
squadron which has been fitting out for the last three months at Cadiz 
has set sail for the West Indies. It is composed of six ships. They 
carry 2450 troops thoroughly equipped. This force is commanded by 
Generals Mendimata, Santiago, and Parrido.” It is supposed to be 
directed against Mexico. 

Prrsia.—The Paris Monitewr published on Sunday a telegraphic 
despatch from Constantinople, stating that ‘ the treaty of peace between 
Persia and England was ratified on the 14th of April at Teheran, and 
forwarded on the 17th to Bagdad.” 

Reports of the inquests on the bodies of General Stalker and Commo- 
dore Ethersey have come to hand. It would appear that General Stalker 
was extremely anxious about the health of the troops that were to have 
been left under his command at Bushire. He wished to relieve himself of 
the responsibility of theirremaining under canvass. Colonel Lugard, the 
chief of the Staff, absolved him from all responsibility; but this did not 
calm his mind. Onthe 14th March he was cheerful; took breakfast 
with Sir James Outram and Captain Jones, and entered his own name 
and that of a stranger in the mess-book for dinner. Captain Jones saw 
him in his tent afterwards: he appeared languid and desponding, but 
heartily shook hands with the Captain when he retired. Shortly after 
this, he shot himself with a pistol, which he had ordered his aide-de- 
camp to load early in the morning. The evidence on the inquest clearly 
showed that -he served with pleasure under General Outram; and an 
affectionate letter from General Stalker to his commander was produced, 
in which he implored Sir James not to expose himself at Mohammerah. 

Commodore Ethersey broke down under the feeling of his responsi- 
bilities as naval commander-in-chief. This is shown by some extracts from 
his journal. 

January 22.—*‘ My poor head is sadly confused; I have frequent dread- 
ful nervous attacks at times.”’ 

March 12,—‘‘I feel more and more my unfitness to command. I am 
broken down—my head gone, and the terrible responsibility—I shall make 
a mess of it’’ [the Mohammerah expedition. ] 

His relations with Sir Henry Leeke do not seem to have been satisfac- 
tory. He took opium to obtain sleep. When he heard of the suicide of 
General Stalker, he wrote in his diary— 

‘* Heard of poor Stalker’s melancholy death. His case is similar to my 
own. He felt he was unequal to the responsibility imposed on him—(a 
blank line intervenes then). I have had a wretched night.” 

There seems no reason to doubt that his reason gave way. He was 
found dead on the 17th March, only partially dressed ; his papers lying 
about, and his candle burnt out in the socket. 


$uia.—The fuller despatches contain some interesting particulars re- 
specting the disbanding of the Nineteenth Regiment of Native Infantry, 
and the progress of the mutinous spirit in Bengal. It appears that the 
Government had learnt that the Thirty-fourth Regiment were in league 
with the Nineteenth, and that the Second Grenadiers sympathized 
with both. There were two other Native corps at Barrackpore, and it was 
believed that these were faithful ; but in order to prevent any chance of 
even a temporarily successful resistance to the order of the Government, 
her Majesty’s Eighty-fourth was brought hastily from Burmab, and a 
wing of the Fifty-third ordered to Barrackpore. A body of cavalry and 
twelve pieces of artillery were also sent to the camp. On the day before 
the Europeans arrived, a drunken private of the Thirty-fourth wounded 
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the Adjutant of the corps. The guard would not seize the man, and 
Major-General Hearsey, the commander of the troops, had to seize him 
himself. On the 30th March soldiers were drawn up on the parade. 
The two Queen’s regiments, the cavalry and artillery, occupied one 
side, and the Native regiments the other. The Nineteenth, which 
had been halted outside the station, were marched into the open space 
between the troops, and ordered to lay down their arms. Resistance 
was hopeless, The men laid down their arms, their Native officers 
« weeping with rage and grief.” It was feared that the Thirty-fourth 
must be disbanded. On the 8th April the soldier who wounded his 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, was hanged in the presence of the whole 
force, under the protection of the British regiments and loaded cannon. 
It is stated that ‘almost all the regiments of the line sympathized 
more or less” with the mutinous regiments ; but that “ all the irregulars, 
the Sikhs, the Ghoorkas, and the regular Native cavalry, ridicule the 
movement.” The Bombay Times says that the real cause of the mutiny 
was a demand for increase of pay. It remarks also that combinations 
are facilitated in the Bengal army by the practice of preserving 
castes,—a thing unknown in the Bombay army, where mutiny is 
equally unknown, and combinations impossible in consequence of the 
mixture of men of different religions in the same corps. The 
Mussulmans are stanchly opposed to the idolatrous Hindoos ; one of 


them risked his life to save Lieutenant Baugh, and actually received a | 


wound from the blow intended for his officer: he was promoted on the 
spot, and was to receive the order of merit. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Times illustrates the state of things 
by an amusing anecdote. 





“To show you the extreme anxiety of Government to avoid offending 


the religious py es of the men, I will relate one incident which oceurred 
on the day of the disbanding. Her Majesty's Eighty-fourth were landed 
from the steamer at the Barrackpore Ghaut. Close by the Ghaut is a lit- 
tle temple, outside which the Sepoys put their household deities, ugly little 
images of wood, stone, earth, or brass. Now, the instinct of an European 
soldier when he sees an idol is to knock its head off, not from hatred of idols, 
but love of mischief. General Hearsey knew that any insult of the kind 
would exasperate the Sepoys to madness. He therefore received the men 
himself, and the first two soldiers who landed were ordered to stand sentry 
over the deities. So, on the parade-ground there were Europeans prepared 
to put down a mutiny caused by the Sepoys’ dread of conversion, and out- 
side the parade-ground there were Europeans keeping guard over the Se- 
poys’ gods.” 

A body of Santhal prisoners had behaved in an exemplary manner. 
As they died of ennui in prison they were liberated on parole, giving their 
word that they would work in the Sonderbunds. Finding the cholera 
revailing there, they all returned to prison, when they might easily 

ve fled to their own country. 

News has been received of a most successful expedition on the fron- 
tier. The Bozdars, a tribe of Beloochees occupying the hills near Pe- 
shawur, have been giving trouble. A force of 1500 men was sent 
against them. In three days it entered their fastness, threaded a pass 
deemed impregnable, ascended the first range of the Suleimans, stormed 
all the hill stockades, and reduced a tribe some 15,000 strong to absolute 
submission. ‘The loss in killed and wounded on our side was about 60. 


Pliscellancovs. 


It is understood that the christening of the infant Princess will take 
place in the middle of next month ; the sponsors being the Duchess of 
Kent, the Princess Royal, and Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 
The Princess will receive the names of Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore. 


The Globe states that Mr. Thomas Baring, Member for Hunting- 
don, will be the new Lord of the Admiralty in the place of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

The Gazette of Tuesday notifies that Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Knight, 
of Bombay, has been created a‘Baronet. 

Mr. William Russell, the Crimean Commissioner of the Times, is en- 

ad in delivering popular lectures on the Russian war, at Willis’s 
ooms. One set of three lectures was delivered last week; and they are 
to be repeated—the first this afternoon—for the benefit of those who could 
not attend the former course. They were characterized by the spirit 
which animated the letters from the camp, with some amendments, and 
an important addition bearing on the share which the French took in the 
war. 








The number of deaths in the Metropolis last week was 1050—or 101 
less than the corrected average, and but slightly differing from the 
mortality of the previous week ; “ a result,” says the Registrar-General, 
“which must be accepted as a proof of the favourable condition of the 


public health,” 





Mr. Thomas Law Hodges, so well known in connexion with the represent- 
ation of the county of Kent, and the hop-planting interest, died on the 14th 
instant, at the advanced age of eighty-one. To the last he was doing duty 
asapublic man. He attended a meeting of hop-planters at Cranbrook so 
lately as the 28th April; he returned from the meeting to his house, Hem- 
sted Park; declined in health, and died. Mr. Hodges first represented 
Kent in 1830; he was ousted from the representation of West Kent in 1847. 

Robert Burns, the eldest son of him who made that name immortal, died 
on the 14th instant, at Dumfries. He was born at Mauchline, in September 
1786 ; so that he had nearly completed his seventy-first year. An obituary 
notice in the Dumfries Courier says—* In several respects, in point of in- 
tellect the deceased was no ordinary man, He was an accomplished scho- 
lar. Endowed with a prodigious memory and great powers of application, 
he had amassed a vast quantity of knowledge on a great range of subjects. 
His enthusiasm in the acquisition of information continued to almost his 
last days, and for some years he had been almost passionately attached to 
the study of the language of the Gael. In music he was a proficient student, 
possessing both a theoretical and practical knowledge of the art. A portion 
of the father’s poetic mantle had fallen upon the son, and in his earlier 
years he composed verses of considerable intrinsic merit.”” His remains 
were to be laid ‘‘ beside those of his father, in the mausoleum, St. Michael's 
Chure hyard, the vault of which had not been opened for upwards of twenty 
years. 

Two French Senators have died this week at Paris—M. Vieillard, and the 
Marquis de Pastoret, M. Vieillard had been tutor to the Emperor's bro- 
ther. The Emperor visited him a few days before his death. 








| in the neighbourhood of Mouch. 


Vidocq, the noted Parisian police-spy and thieftaker, recently died at 
Paris, in his seventy-eighth year. 


Ministers were active in dinner-giving on Saturday: the Premier, the 
Marguis of Lansdowne, Sir Charles Wood, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
all played the part of host. Lady Palmerston also had an assembly. 

The heart of the Queen of Westphalia, second wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
has been placed in an urn and deposited in the tomb of the First Napoleon, 
—‘*the heart of a noble woman,’’ who did not desert her husband in his 
hour of adversity, though entreated to do so by her father the King of 
Wurtemburg. 

The officials in Hungary have been so urgent in making people spend 
money in spontaneous rejoicings on the Emperor's visit, that it has been 
found necessary to hint a rebuke in the Pesth-Buda Gazette: the Emperor 
does not require any further expenditure to convince him of the loyalty of 
his subjects,—he will be “‘ hurt” and “ vexed” at it. 

The pious and exemplary Court of Spain have been assisting at a grand 
ceremony—the depositing “‘ a nail of the cross” in a magnificent reliquary 
provided by the Queen. It seems that the nail and the costly box contain- 
ing it were stolen some time since; the nail has been recovered but not 
the box. 


The Liverpool underwriters have presented 1000 guineas to Mr. Porter, 
master of the Meteor, for navigating her home from Mobile though leaky, 
instead of submitting to enormous charges for repairs at Key West. Mr. 
Porter succeeded in bringing the ship home by providing himself with a 
powerful steam-pump. 


It appears from an analysis prepared by Mr. White, the honorary secre- 
tary of Lord John Russell’s Committee, that Lord John had no fewer than 
1906 ‘‘ plumpers” at the City election: Baron Rothschild had 540, Sir 
James Duke 442, Mr. Crawford 64, and Mr. Currie 117. 





The construction of an electric telegraph line from Madras to Ceylon 
has been sanctioned by the Supreme Government of India, It will pass 
through the French territory on the coast, and there will be a station at 
Pondicherry. 

Secrew-steamers are to be employed in the whale-fishery ; the aid of steam 
will enable the vessels to penetrate inlets and small bays frequented by the 
whales, where a sailing-vessel could not readily follow them. The first steam- 
whaler has just left the Tyne for Davis's Straits. 

According to letters from Shanghai the exports from that port for the 
half-year ending the 3lst December 1856, are stated to have amounted to 
about 7,500,000/., and to have been balanced by imports of goods to the ex- 
tent of about 1,850,000/., of opium 2,000,000/., and of specie 3,650,0007, 

The appearance of the growing crops in France is described as ‘* magni- 
ficent.”” In the South, ravaged by inundations last year, there is a 
prospect of an abundant yield. The speculators in grain are in tribulation, 

The Lake Erie and Wabash Railway Company have failed to pay interest 
on their second mortgage bonds: the company say that this arises from 
temporary want of cash, another railway not having paid them a large sum 
for freight. 


During seven days that the new reading-room at the British Museum was 
opened to public view, no fewer than 162,489 persons visited it. 

During last year no fewer than 22,427 exemptions from serving in the 
French army were purchased at the price fixed by Government—2800 
francs for each conscript. The places of those willing to pay rather than 
serve seem to be principally filled by soldiers whose time is out reénlisting, 
for which each man receives 1500 francs. 

The Paris Cour Impériale, after a long deliberation, delivered its judg- 
ment in the affair of the Napoleon Docks on Tuesday morning. The sen- 
tence of imprisonment against MM. Cusin, Legendre, Duchesne de Vere, 
and Berryer, as pronounced by the Tribunal of Premiére Instance, is 
affirmed; but the fines to which they were condemned are reduced to 
3000 francs for Cusin and Legendre, to 2000 franes for Arthur Berryer, and 
to 1000 frances for Duchesne de Vere. M. Orsi, who was acquitted on the 
former trial, has been declared guilty of complicity on account of his parti- 
cipation in the agreement with Fox and Henderson, and has been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and 100 francs fine, and, moreover, to 
restore 4400 dock shares. The prisoners are condemned to the costs in 
different proportions. 


Reiter, one of the cashiers of the Austrian National Bank, had abscond- 
ed, leaving a deficit of 360,000 florins: he has been apprehended, but no 
money was found on him. What he has done with his ploadior is at present 
a mystery. 

The case of Mansell the murderer is not yet ended: the Attorney. Gene- 
ral, as this is a case involving human life, has resolved to have it again re- 


viewed by the Exchequer Chamber. In the mean time, Mansell has been 
respited to the 22d June. 





A letter from Erzeroum, dated the 28th April, published in the Presse 
d’ Orient, states that “‘ a violent shock of earthquake was felt two days ago 
The oscillations continued at intervals for 
thirty-six hours. Several villages in the Plain of Bolanek were destroyed, 
and nearly 180 persons lost their lives.’’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Last night having been fixed for the consideration of the Queen's 
Message respecting the marriage of the Princess Royal, the House of 
Commons was crowded with Members—‘ perhaps the fullest House 
since the accession of Queen Victoria.” After a number of questions on 
a variety of matters had been put, the Cuanceitor of the Excnraver 
moved that the House should go into Committee to consider the Royal 
Message. 

Mr. Rorsvck immediately rose and made a statement of his “views. 
He described himself as fulfilling a divided duty—to the Sovereign and 
to the People ; as anxious to meet the wishes of the Queen, who had set 
an example to her people in all the relations of life, but at the same 
time to be just, and not to press too heavily on the people. What they 
would do in this case would be a precedent. The Princess Royal may 
one day be Queen of Prussia: they were not, however, to provide for 
her as Queen, but as the wife of a Prince. When the Princess Royal 
the daughter of George the Third married, the British Parliament voted 
her a dowry of 80,0007. without annuity; but the Irish Parliament gave 
her an annuity of 50007. a year. Now he did not wish the country 
to be hampered with an annuity. He could not forget how England had 
been recently treated by Prussia. His proposal was that a provision for 
the Princess should be made at once by the payment of a suitable dowry. 
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Lord Patwerston entreated the House not to discuss by anticipation 
a proposal not yet before it. 

The House having gone into Committee, the Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER made a long statement, describing the position of the Crown 
deprived of its hereditary revenues and dependent upon Parliament for 
a provision adequate to maintain its dignity ; and contrasting that posi- 
tion with what occurred in the reign of George the Third. 

In describing the latter, he went into minute details; quoted Black- 
stone ; and went back for precedents to the reign of George the Second, 
which excited a good deal of laughter. The Civil List of George 
the Third amounted to 447,436/.; that of the present Queen to 
385,000/. George the Third did not surrender the whole of the 
hereditary revenues; during his reign he derived 12,705,461/. from 
those revenues, of which 2,600,000/. was applied to the public service, 
and 3,372,834/. paid away in prize-money. George the Third received the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall during the minority of the Prince of 
Wales ; her Majesty has applied a part of that revenue in payment of the 
education of the Prince of Wales, and the remainder has been vested for his 
benefit. During the reign of George the Third the Parliament voted a total 
of 3,297,0007. in payment of debts incurred by the Royal Family. From 
that system the reign of her Majesty has been altogether exempt. Allow- 
ances were granted to the younger branches of the family of George the 
Third; no grant of the kind has been made to the children of her Majesty. 
‘Queen Victoria has been subjected to large expenses of a public nature. “I 
allude particularly to the visit which her Majesty paid to the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, at Paris—a visit which was purely for public and state purposes, 
and not for her individual pleasure. (Cries of ‘* Oh !”’ and great laughter.) 
That visit was not merely for the personal enjoyment of her Majesty, but for 
the public good, as was well understood at the time, and it was accepted as 
such by the Emperor Napoleon.’”’ The expense of the visits of George the 
Fourth to Hanover and to Ireland and Scotland were paid by the country. 
Her Majesty has paid 34,000/. for the furniture and repairs of Buckingham 
Palace ; she also paid 6180/. a year to the peace and 15,500/. to the war In- 
come-tax. There are two precedents applicable to the question before the 
House. The eldest daughter of George the Second received an annuity of 
5000/7. and a dowry of 80,0007. Similar sums were granted to the eldest 
daughter of George the Third, 

The precedents have been followed, but with a difference dictated by the 
change of circumstances. Sir George Lewis proposed that the annuity 
should be 8000/. and the marriage-portion 40,000/. ; and he moved a resolu- 
tion granting the annuity. 

Mr. Rorsvck moved as an amendment, that a “ suitable marriage- 

rtion” should be granted to the Princess, “ in lieu of an annuity.” 

r. Wri.1aMs seconded the amendment. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer explained, that the dowry had 
been diminished and the annuity increased in order that the best bargain 
might be made for the public. 

ir CoarLes Napier wished to know what settlement the King of Prus- 
sia intended to make on his nephew? Lord Joun Russext replied to Mr. 
Roebuck, and expressed his concurrence in the Government proposal. In 
answer to a question by Mr. Cray, Mr. Rorenvcx said that he objected 
both to the amount and to the manner in which it was to be paid. Mr. 
Disraexi expressed his opinion that the House showed too great a 
jealousy of the Crown ; but, while he said that on a question of this kind 
they should place confidence in Ministers, he admitted that he was not 
seg to the principle of Mr. Rocbuck’s motion. But unanimity was 
nbove all things desirable. Some other Members briefly addressed the 
Committee. Lord Excuo pressed Mr. Roebuck to withdraw his amend- 
ment. Lord Patmerston rose to speak; but Mr. Rorsvcx anticipated 
him, and asked leave to withdraw the amendmeut,—a request accorded 
with cheers. 

The Committee having adopted a resolution granting an annuity of 
8000/. to the Princess Royal, the House resumed. The dowry of 40,0007. 
was voted at a later stage in Committee of Supply. 

Before going into Committee, Mr. AppERLEy raised a discussion on the 

licy of settling the soldiers of the German Legion at the Cape of Good 
Hope. He said he should submit a motion when the proper estimates 
came before the House. Mr. Lanovcenere explained, that the cost of 
sending the soldiers to the Cape was 205,000/. From this must be de- 
ducted 80,0007. that will be paid by the colony, and 64,0007. which it 
would have cost to send the soldiers to North America, leaving the re- 
maining expense about 60,000/. 

The third reading of the Transportation and Penal Servitude Bill | 
came on after midnight, and called forth many objections to proceeding 
at that hour. Sir Groree Grey said he was anxious to pass the bill 
that night, as Lord Campbell was desirous the bill should reach the 
House of Lords before he went on circuit. At one moment a division 
seemed impending, and strangers withdrew ; but the bill was allowed to 
pass without a division. 

In answer to Mr. Watrour, Lord Patmerston said that he proposed 
to adjourn over the day on which the Queen’s birthday is kept, [the 26th 
instant, ] and also over the following day, ‘‘on which our Isthmian games 
are celebrated.” The Whitsun recess will be from Friday to Thursday. 

The time of the House of Lords was chiefly taken up with the con- 
sideration of the Probates and Letters of Administration Bill in Com- 
mittee. Lord St. Lronarps moved amendments to exempt real property 
altogether from the jurisdiction of the Court to be created by the bill. 
Those amendments were negatived by 56 to 35. In clause 37, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR accepted an amendment moved by Lord St. Leonards—it 
transferred the appeal from the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to the House of Lords. The clauses and schedules were agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 

Early in the evening, Lord Panmure made a voluntary statement. 
He was understood to say that the Government had been charged with in- 
tending to suppress the Report on Military Education : never was there 
a more groundless or more malevolent insinuation. The report had been 
put in type, and distributed among their Lordships: he had sent 150 
— to Members of the House of Commons, and placed 150 in the 

rary. 

“*T adopted that course because I did not wish to incur the expense of 
printing an unnecessarily large number of copies, and because I knew that 
not above one-fourth of the Members of the House of Commons would care 
to read a bulky blue-book upon such a subject. My desire for economy has 
been turned against me, and I am blamed for not having printed the re- 
port, although I put it where every Member who chose might see it. That 
report, my Lords, is well worthy your attention. The Commissioners go 
rather beyond their instructions, and I do not pledge myself to subscribe to 





all the opinions they have expressed; but I must say that their report is ! 


——_. 
one of the most able documents which I have seen upon the subject. It 
comprises in a very clear form accounts of all the systems of military 
education abroad ; and I hope it will receive from your Lordships, and from 
the Members of the other House of Parliament, an attentive and carefy) 
yerusal. I may state, in addition, that the Commander-in-chief and myselg 
op been in communication for the purpose of establishing a system of 
education for the officers of the Army. We have almost arrived at 
a conclusion upon the subject. A system has been sketched out 
which I hope we shail soon be able to promulgate; and your Lord. 
ships may be assured that no time shall be Tost in carrying into practica) 
operation that which is a great desideratum in our Army—a scheme for 
affording to our officers the means of acquiring the information requisite to 
fit them for staff and other appointments, rendering them as distinguished 
for their professional and cochachedl knowledge as they have already proved 
themselves to be for their courage and gallantry in the field,” 


Hovsr or Commons Bustnrss.—The Army Estimates are fixed for Mon- 
day, then to be moved by Sir Joun RamMspEN, in Committee of Supply. On 
the motion for going into Committee, Mr. WILLIAMs is to move that they 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

A good deal of business stands for Thursday. Mr. Rornuck moves for a 
Select Committee on our relations with Brazil. Mr. Ayrton moves fora 
Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the inequality of Poor-rates 
in the Metropolis. Mr. G. H. Moore moves for leave to bring in a Tenant- 
Right Bill. Sir Cuartes Naprer moves for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 





The Duke of Cambridge presented the Ninety-third Highlanders with 
a new pair of colours yesterday, on the Dover Heights. Unfortunately, 
it rained throughout the ceremony. The old colours were presented by 
the late Duke of Wellington in 1834. The regiment is under orders for 
China. 


The Royal Geographical Society will hold its annual meeting and 
dinner on Monday next. At the meeting, gold medals will be presented 
to Lieutenant-Colonel A. 8. Waugh, Surveyor-General of India; and to 
Mr. A. C. Gregory, commander of the North Australian Expedition. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, as President, will deliver the annual address on 
the progress of geography during the past year, and read the obituary of 
the deceased Fellows. 

The Ericsson arrived at Liverpool last night, with advices from New 
York to the 9th instant. It is stated that Lord Napier has had a “long 
and ‘satisfactory ” interview with the President; but that when our 
Minister proposed to open new negotiations on the subject of the rejected 
Central American treaty, the President declined to accede to his request. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated yesterday, states that 
“* Marshal Radetzky, while walking in his room, fell, and broke the 
upper part of the bone of the left thigh.” 

A Naval Court-martial was held at Portsmouth on Thursday, to try Cap- 
tain Eyres, the Commander, and Mr. Cavell, the Master, of the screw war- 
steamer Exmouth, 91. The ship had been allowed to take the ground near 
the Lizard Point, on the 12th instant. The Court adjudged Captain Eyres 
to be admonished, because he placed implicit confidence in the pilotage of 
the Master, and did not use the deep-sea fead ; and adjudged the Master, on 
account of his “‘ long services and previous high character,” to be only ad- 
monished and reprimanded. 

The Coroner’s Jury sitting on the Lundhill Colliery explosion case 
delivered their verdict last night. They consider that the explosion was 
accidental, but condemn the * laxity of discipline and non-observance of 
rules”; and they recommend not only an improved system of ventilation, 
but that some attention should be paid to the education of the miners. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancr, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

On Monday the English Funds opened at a decline of § on Saturday’s closing 
prices—Consols 93} 4 for Money, and 944 } for the Account ; and they have 
since been unfavourably influenced by a continuation of adverse sales. The 
demand for money has been occasionally very active, but the rate of interest 
has ruled much easier ; advances on Government Securities being obtainable 
at the average rate of 6} per cent. The delay in the arrival of specie from 
Australia, and the fact of the Bank of France entering into a new contract 
for gold, tend to keep the Market flat; and Consols were yesterday and today 
sellers at 933. The failure of M. Charles Thurneyssen, share-dealer and 
banker in Paris, for more than half a million of English money, has 
naturally had a depressing influence on both sides of the Channel. On the 
other hand, the daily purchase of 20,000/. Exchequer Bills by the Government 
Broker on account of the Savings-Banks has to a great extent given ease 
to the money-market : little short of half-a-million has already been pur- 
chased, in addition to 30,000/. yesterday in the New Four per Cent Gua- 
ranteed Turkish Stock, An active business has been doing donahant the 
week, Consols opened this morning at a slight recovery upon last night ; 
and, after alternating 3 sellers and j buyers, leave off with a steady market 
at 932 3 for the Account, and 948 } for July. Reduced, 92$}. Exchequer 
Bills March, 4s. to 6s. premium ; Ditto June, 2s. to 4s. premium. Notice 
was given yesterday that the Exchequer Bills dated in June and December 
1856 must be sent in on or before the 8th of next month to be paid off or for 
renewal. The terms of renewal will be at the existing rate of 2}¢. per day, 
or 3/. 16s. 0}d. per annum. 

The Foreign Market has been drooping all the week, and prices are about 
# per cent lower all round. Turkish Stock has been mostly dealt in; the 
Six per Cents being now 1/. worse—944 §; Ditto 4 per Cents, 1014 3. The 
amount of business passing has been insignificant. Brazilian leaves off at 
89 92. Sardinian, 9092. Russian, 105 107. Spanish Three per Cents, 41 
42; Deferred, 25} 4. Mexican, 22} 23. 

Railway Shares have daily exhibited heaviness since the opening. Prices 
have declined about 15s. to 20s. per share; but business has been very 
inanimate. The flatness is more attributable to sympathy with the Conso 
Market than to absolute sales. The following will show some of the last 
prices—Chester and Holyhead, 17} 18}; North British, 103 3; Norfolk, 
63} 4}; Midland, 824; South-Western, 494%; Great Western, 66} 3} ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 58 60; Caledonian, 3ot 364; Aberdeen, 5} 6. 

There has been great depression in the Foreign Railway Share Market, 
and prices have slightly declined every day without any rally; assisted 
mainly by the continual arrival of lower quotations from the Continent. 
The market closes dull; Luxembourg, 7 }; Namur and Liege, 8 +3 Lyons 
and Geneva, 8} 9}; Paris and Lyons, 58 4; Central of France, 24 }. 

Sarvrpay, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 

The Markets are without the least change this morning : Consols dull at 
933 §. In Railways and Foreign Stocks there is scarcely-anything doing. 
This week’s return of the Bank stock of bullion gives an increase of 45,482/. 
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— = + Oxe o’CLock. 
: is still without alteration; Consols were for a mo- 
' ry hey 1 oof, but, immediately receded to the opening price, 933 }. 
Forei » Stocks and Railway Shares are equally quiet; there has been a 
a = a absence of business all day. The following are the last 
more tions—Caledonian, 71g; Eastern Counties, 11]; East Lancashire, 97 ; 
Great Nestea B Stock, 121; Great Western, 66}; London and North- 
Western, 104}; London and South-Western, 98}; Manchester, Sheffield, 
d Lincol: fre, 413; Midland, 828; North Devon, 42}; North-Eastern 
oe Dereiat 864; Ditto York, 65} ; South Devon, 74; Eastern of France, 29 ; 
Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 19§; Great Central of France, 24}; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 21§; Great Western of Canada, 23; Northern of 
France, 20}. Joint Stock Banks—London and Westminster, 48}; {New 
South Wales, 47; Ottoman Bank, 14}; Union of London, 25}. Miscella- 
neous—Crystal Palace, 28 ; South Australian Land, 1}. 










O18... eeseee +» 9344 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 64} 54 
1 dy sey oom eecceeoecce | i Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 8 
3 per Cent Reduced .....+++. 92) @ Mexican 3 per Cents......... 224 23 
New 3 per Cents 92 Peruvian 44 per Cents ....... 76 8 
Long Annuities 7 Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 53 5 
Bank ep 212 214 Portuguese 3 pers Cents 1853. 454 64 
Exchequer Bill Russian 5 per Cents ......... 105 7 
India Stock ....-- Ditto 44 per Cents........... 96 8 
Austrian 5 per Cent Spanish 3 per Cents on 41 42 
Brazilian 5 per Cents Ditto Deferred ..... -. 254 
Belgian 44 per Cents Sardinian 5 per Cents........ 90 2 
— 6 per Cents Swedish 4 per Cents 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 100 2 Turkish 6 per Cents 94 4 
Ditto 3 per Cents........ re fF Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. '101 4 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Saturday, the 16th day of May 1857 
ISSUE DEPARTMEKXT. 















Notes issued...-.+-+++ cocccces £23 ,,594,7 Government Debt . £11,015,100 
Other Securities. . . 8,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bul 9,119,790 
Silver Bullion = 
£23,594,790 £23,594,790 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
REE. <cccces- 3,340,201 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,329,041 
Public Deposi 5,651,924 Other Securities...........++. 18,445,666 
Other Deposits ........... -« 9,589,236 Notes........ cccesese eos 4,349,865 
Seven Days and other Bills... 724,030 Gold and Silver Coin 733,819 
£33,858,391 £33,858 ,391 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


Ata meeting on Thursday, the Directors of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land declared a dividend of 4 per cent for the half-year and a bonus of 6 
per cent. The report stated that the bank is in a most favourable position, 
the business having increased and the profits being high—last year more 
profit accrued than in any preceding year. 

The scheme for cutting a canal through the.Isthmus of Suez has been 
favourably received by the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Glasgow ; and they have passed resolutiofis that 
the canal would prove very advantageous to the trading and shipping in- 
terests of Great Britain by shortening the route to the East and increasing 
the regularity of commercial transactions. 

M. Charles Thurneyssen, banker and sharedealer at Paris, nephew of the 
well-known banker Thurneyssen, and related to Mr. Isaac Pereire, has fled 
to the United States, leaving debts estimated at from 800,000/. to 1,000,000/. 
The principal Polish families in Paris have suffered greatly by his failure. 

The bank of ‘‘ Lawe and Co.’’ at Preston, was closed on Saturday. It 
appears that the sudden death of Mr. Lawe, the sole proprietor, caused the 
suspension of the business, no arrangements having been made for carrying 
iton. But the Preston Guardian states that no creditor will suffer eventu- 
ally when the estate is wound-up, and that a great portion of Mr. Lawe’s 
property can be quickly realized. 


Uheatres and usir. 


Last year, when the prolonged absence of the Queen from the theatre 
called “‘ Her Majesty’s,” while she was profuse in her attendance at the 
rival operahouse and other theatres of meaner rank besides, it was 
suggested that her Majesty’s withdrawal of her countenance from “her 
own” house was designed to mark the Royal disapprobation of the 
naughty Traviata. If so, the Queen, in consistency, will be obliged to 
withdraw from the rival house also, for we have now got a Traviata 
there too, and the one seems likely to be as much run after as the other. 

At the Lyceum, the erring fair one has found a representative in 
Madame Bosio; who looks and sings to admiration, and acts prettily 
and feelingly. It is as a vocal artist that she is chiefly conspicuous. 
Verdi’s melodies in this opera are slight sketches, mere outlines to be 
filled up by the singer; and it is in such music that the invention and 
fancy of the finished artist have the fullest scope. Bosio avails herself of 
the opportunity, and her singing rivals what Persiani’s used to be, in the 
richness, brilliancy, and perfect execution of her embellishments and 
fioriture. Perhaps her acting and singing, in the scene of revelry at 
the outset, may be charged with deficiency of freedom and abandon ; but 
still it can scarcely be called cold, only her gayety is more chastened by 
delicacy than is strictly consistent with the situation. Bosio can never 
be forcible and impassioned—it is not in her nature ; but she expresses 
the softer feelings with truth and beauty ; and the whole is a picture of 
Sweetness and gentleness which is very affecting. Mario is quite at home 
in his part : his handsome person, the elegance of his attire, the mellow 
richness of his voice, and voluptuous warmth of his expression, are all in 
perfect keeping. Great interest is given by Graziani to the character of 
the elder Germont; and several of the airs, as he sings them, are among 
the best things in the opera. The general “ getting-up” of the piece is 
very rich, 

Mademoiselle Parepa made her débit at this theatre on Thursday, as 
Elvira in the Puritani. She is very young ; has a round plump figure, 
pretty though not powerful features, and a fine soprano voice. She sang 
like a good artist, and acted with sweetness and feeling, but not much 
force. She made, on the whole, a very favourable impression. 

Next week, Miss Balfe, the daughter of our popular composer, is to 
make her débit at the Lyceum, in the Sonnambula. Of the young lady, 
A has never yet appeared in public, report speaks in the highest terms, 
»oth in respect to her personal charms and her gifts as an artist. 
at ~~ have been expected, an attempt made to introduce the 
; _saogpe 1 school of dancing on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
een attended with very equivocal success. Similar experiments have 





The ‘ Boutfes Parisiennes” have commenced their career a 
enough at the St. James’s Theatre. The pieces they have brought wit 
them are of a kind so trifling that they scarcely admit of description, 
but they are sparkling and vivacious throughout, and in point of complete- 
ness the company could not be excelled. Not only is every performer a 
thorough actor and a fluent vocalist, but they all work perfectly to- 
gether, thanks to their common training. Some years ago, Mr. Mitchell 
brought the entire company of the Palais Royal to London, and this ex- 
periment of wholesale importation is now repeated for the first time in 
the case of the “ Bouffes Parisiennes.”” While unity of operation is thus 
secured, great pains have been taken to give variety to the entertain- 
ments. Thus, in one evening, we have a tale of Norman peasant life, a 
squabble between two mendicant impostors on one of the Paris bridges, 
and a China burlesque in which all the characters shine with fantastic 
gorgeousness. The scenery and the costumes are perfectly appropriate ; 
the music, which is an important feature, and is of the French comic 
kind, exactly suits the action of the drama; the performers are just the 
persons to represent the characters and sing the music. 

Uninitiated readers may be informed that the “ Bouffes Parisiennes ’’ 
have a celebrity that is entirely their own, and form as it were a little 
close borough, that receives no accessions from without. MM. Pradeau, 
Gertpré, and Guyot, and Mesdemoiselles Dalmont and Mareschal, who 
are the principal performers, all appear in the pieces they originally played 
at Paris; their repertory belongs to them and to them only; and so does 
| their music, of which, indeed, their director is the chief composer. A 
fresh cluster of histrionic talent has shot up all of a sudden in the midst 
of Paris, where it has been thoroughly appreciated ; and it is not likely 
that the English will be found behindhand in valuing the graceful little 
pleasantries which Mr. Mitchell has provided for their amusement. 

Horses again occupy the place of the drama at Drury Lane; but over 
the water these noble animals become legitimate and operatic. From 
the doors of the old temple of the drama Shakspere is ejected by quadru- 
peds; but the stud of Astley’s take him kindly on their backs. They 
take Verdi also; and J/ 7vovatore, creditably executed by a regular vocal 
company, and assisted by equestrian illustrations, is Mr, W. Cooke's 
latest achievement. 





CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic Society’s concert of Monday last was distinguished 
by the first appearance in this country of Herr Rubinstein, a young 
pianist from Vienna, with whose fame that capital and other parts of 
Germany are ringing at present. He played a concerto of his own, with 
the full orchestra, and likewise two smaller unaccompanied pieces. His 
performances made a remarkable impression, from the entire novelty of 
his style; but his merits have given rise to very discordant opinions 
among the cognoscenti. About his powers of execution there is no 
mistake; they are astounding, and even eclipse those of Thalberg him- 
self. But it was hardly possible to find two persons in the room at one 
on the subject of his music. He belongs to the “young German” 
school; he throws established models to the winds, and is guided only 
by his own ideas and principles of art. Hence it was evidently impos- 
sible to comprehend the design of his large and complicated work ; for it 
has often been found by experience, that, in music, forms entirely new 
are not perceived to be forms at all. In the midst of the darkness, 
however, there were bright gleams of sunshine ; and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find the name of Rubinstein as popular in England as it is 
in Germany. 

Another object of interest was a symphonic work of Sebastian Bach, 
performed for the first time in this country,—where, in sooth, the music 
of this great old master, though a good deal talked about, is very little 
known. It is a “suite” or series of movements, in a form usual among 
the works of Bach and Handel; a form which was the precursor of the 
modern orchestral symphony. It is full of charming melodies, and as 
fresh and graceful in its instrumentation as if it had been written yester- 
day. 

Hullah’s performance of Mozart's Reguiem and Mendelssohn's Lodge- 
sang, at St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday evening, was another notable 
concert of the week. Mr. Hullah had his usual staff of principal sing- 
ers,—Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Miss Moss, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Thomas. The performance, consequently, had no new feature; but it 
was excellent and successful ; both the solos and choruses being warmly 
applauded by a crowded audience. 

This is the season of benefit concerts. Mrs. Anderson’s, on Monday 
morning at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was on a grand scale, and employed 
the whole strength of Mr. Lumley’s establishment. On Wednesday, 
Madame Enderssohn, the favourite singer, had a pleasant matinée at 
the Beethoven Rooms in Harley Street. In the evening, there was a 
concert at Exeter Hall, given by Madame Grever the pianist and Herr 
Goffrie the violin-player. Here was a great gathering of performers, 
among whom was one novelty—Mademoiselle Westenstrand, a Swedish 
lady just arrived from Stockholm : she is an admirable singer, remark- 
able for the compass of her voice, which reaches with facility the F in 
alt. In a wild Swedish air, full of singular flights and feats of execution, 
she reminded us of her countrywoman Jenny Lind. 


Letter to the Editar. 


THAMES PARKS, BUILDINGS, AND BRIDGES, 

. . 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 18th May 1857. 
Srm—Westminster Hall is converted into a cellular structure, in order to 
afford wall-space for acres of designs illustrative of possible improvements 
in London and the official buildings thereof. Structural genius is evidently 

















been frequently made, and have invariably failed. 





not dead, nor yet structural platitude. There is also abundant growth of 
fancy overlaying utility, buildings of external display quite impracticable 
for internal business. “The incognito of the devices seems to be akin to the 
incognito of travelling princes—patent to every one; and the rewarding 
unknown merit seems to be like a stage “ aside ’’—a conventional farce. 
What the judges will decide upon we can scarcely speculate; but there 
are certain points worth thinking over. The buildings chould be fire-proof, 
and should admit the greatest possible amount of light at pleasure, or ex- 
clude it at pleasure. They should exclude sound, heat, and cold, and be 
free from vibration. They should be warmed from a pure warm-air factory, 
the air constantly passing off with a gentle flow, in addition to fireplaces for 


radiant heat, They should be lighted by gas, in closed glass vessels, fed 
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from the external air. They should be flat-roofed; and all smcke should 

ass through heated perforated fire-bricks, which would permit of the roof 
Pring used as a terraced garden. They should be lofty, far loftier than any 
existing buildings, for the want we get the healthier becomes the atmo- 
sphere ; but in proportion to their loftiness so should the width of the sur- 
rounding streets increase, in order to insure light from the sun’s rays in all 
parts. The evil of neglecting this may be judged of from the costly palaces 
of commerce of modern date risen and rising in the narrow streets of the 
City, where human life is burnt out with the gas by day, and the condition 
of writing-clerks is assimilated to that of the colliers who dig the coal 
wherewith to make the gas. John Wilkes was wont to say that the worst 
use to which you could apply a man was to hang him; but surely burning 
his life out by slow torture is worse. Raised cellarage for human beings to 
dwell in might be a necessity when London was a walled city, but now it 
is simply an economy of money with a waste of life. The philosophy of the 
matter is clear. There is a certain angle at which light can enter a build- 
ing, and opposing buildings should not interfere with this angle. The 
height of the buildings should in no case exceed the width of the streets, 
either the front street of traffic or the back street called ‘* yards.” 

But with the undeniable advantage of lofty buildings, there is, under 
existing circumstances, the disadvantage of difficulty of access. This can 
be obviated in two ways,—first, by mechanical lifts, operated by the same 
steam-engine which should supply hot and cold water, warmth, and ventila- 
tion; secondly, by converting staircases into inclined —— of gradual as- 
cent, or very low steps, ‘The exploit of Alonzo de Ojeda, in riding his war- 
horse to the top of the Giralda tower at Seville, was not marvellous taking 
into account the fact of his riding up a series of inclined planes. 

The basis of building structure being the essential principles enumerated, 
the architecture should grow out of them—cause and sequence. But the 
utilities should not be subordinated to the ornaments. ‘True beauty cannot 
exist with defective structure, 

Our next consideration is the river. By common consent sewage is to be 
kept out of it, and it is very desirable that no mud-banks should be ex- 

ed to the air by the fall of the tide. This could be accomplished by em- 

ankments narrowing the bed of the stream to low-water mark. But then 
comes the question of what is to be done with the river-craft. Well, docks 
are to be retained, the gates only to be opened at high-water, with such pre- 

arations as may be for scouring away the mud at intervals; and thus we 
have a river quay with a succession of dock-bridges, land gained from the 
river. But on this land it is proposed to erect buildings. This is precisely 
the thing that should not be permitted. The air-spaces of London ought 
not to be bated one jot of their cubical contents; and there is no more im- 
portant air-space than that which Nature has preserved for us between high 
and low water mark. The true use of this is for esplanades—rides and 
walks interspersed with trees and gardens on available spots—absorbing the 
miasma of the covered banks. The Temple Garden gives us the level and 
general aspect of what might be done with both sides of the river from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster—Thames parks, interspersed with the 
appliances of river navigation, which would gradually become more sightly 
under the influence of other improvements. It would, doubtless, be a very 
patent thing to have magnificent buildings along the river border, but not 

y the loss of space. Let them gradually grow on the sites of the present 
structures, re a far better general effect would be the result than the un- 
broken lines of lofty, many-windowed buildings, which remind us of the 
cities of Russian despotism—vastness but not beauty. We want London 
to be a dwelling-place and not a mere sojourning place of business. We 
do not want our recreation to be a business, involving the necessity of 
going to Hyde Park, or Battersea Park, or the Regent’s Park, or Hampstead 
Heath ; we want to have it as much as possible at our own doors ; and parks 
by the Thames banks, enlivened by the operations of commerce, which when 
the river shall be cleaned, would become the most popular of all our places 
of resort, gradually extending their limits to join Richmond in the one 
direction and Greenwich in the other. 

But there are also wanting abundant means of communication from one 
side of the river tothe other. Weneed, not a single additional bridge, but a 
succession of bridges. We have the choice of two classes—metal and stone. 
In the former material we have the means of great spans. Amongst the 
designs at Westminster Hall, we have a bridge, apparently of wrought iron, 
of 100 feet in width and a span of 925 feet in a single flat arch. It 1s in fact 
a huge iron beam cambered into a graceful rise like the deck-beam of a ship, 
and resting against abutments which add the arch resistance to the beam re- 
sistance. This would be a worthy structure for the Charing Cross Bridge,— 
astructure leaving the freest navigation and probably executed in the short- 
est possible time. 

In the structure of stone bridges the span is necessarily limited, unless the 
height be unlimited ; and therefore we must cumber the river-bed with piers. 
We cut granite or other natural stone into a series of wedges as geometri- 
cally accurate as we can, and pile them together into an arch, every joint of 
the stone being sup sed to take an equal pressure. But if the loading of 
the arch be unequal, the pressure varies from the top to the bottom of the 
stones. The brittle nature of the material causes the edges in this case to 
splinter off, and to prevent this a large portion of the edges is cut away be- 
forehand. Thus there is a great surplus weight a, The bearing sur- 
face of the stones being a given one, the power of the arch is proportioned to 
that area, and the extra thickness and weight is given solely for the purpose 
of enabling an inferior material to resist. The object really aimed at is to 
make a number of wedge-stones into a solid stone. If it were practicable to 

t the solid stone it would be preferred. To keep the stones in position in- 

pendently of insistant weight, it would be desirable to tie them together by 
hoops above and below, in which case the arch would become solid like the 
hooped staves of a barrel. But a practical result in hooping together the 
arches of Waterloo Bridge would be difficult ; and it would be better to con- 
struct a bridge wholly of iron, in which a tithe of the weight of material 
pressing on the piers would suffice. 

But bridges have been and can be made of stone arches in one single 
piece. Only it is artificial stone—concrete. If a concrete arch homogeneous 
can be made as hard as granite without the chemical disadvantages of 
granite, it is clear that it would be a preferable material. A solid rock of 
granite tunnelled through would be preferable to a series of separate stones ; 
as the well-makers of Castile understand when they form the projecting 
mouths of the draw-well of a solid granite cylinder of massive strength 
and weight, and with accuracy that a Greek or Egyptian architect might 
have approved. 

If we are to continue the use of stone bridges, their structure in artificial 
stone without joints should be the object aimed at. It is chemistry, not 
mechanism, that is required. The Romans made concrete structures that 
have outlasted natural stone, and with our improved means we should do 
more than they have done. It is an important consideration ; for our French 
neighbours in the structure of concrete bridges, albeit not of first-rate 
quality, accomplish in months what takes us years to accomplish in stone 
bridges. It would be a wise thing for the Government to add to their prizes 
for structural composition another series of prizes for artificial material as a 
substitute for stone. 


Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripogs ADAMs. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRUSSIAN MARRIAGE. 
Few would care to be so ungracious as to meet with any serious 
objections the proposals for endowing the Princess Royal on her 
marriage in a manner suitable to the dignity of the family ang 
the generosity of the country. 1 





The pride and good feeling of 
the community would engage it to make the requisite provision 
not only without objection, but with a desire ‘‘to do the thing 
handsomely.” Independently of the general propensity to meet 
the wishes of a court with something more than agreement, there 
is in this case a peculiar sense of obligation, from the esteem 
which the Queen and her family have won, particularly from the 
most influential portions of the community, Ample provision has 
been made for the daughters of past sovereigns, and how inop- 
portune as well as ungracious to raise any objection when it is 
Queen Victoria that asks! a lady who has fultilled the duties of 
her station better than most of her predecessors—who has exer- 
cised a more unfailing and a wiser discretion, and has added to 
those public virtues qualities and conduct that engage a personal 
attachment. There is something odious in the very idea of 
raising objection when the request comes from such a quarter, 
Many would rather continue an unadvisable precedent than make 
so bad a beginning. We regard the marriage, therefore, and the 
proposed arrangements, as settled matters; and if any objections 
oceur to us, it 1s not to the intended provision for the young Prin- 
cess, it is not to the course taken by the Crown through its Min- 
isters, but it is to the system of which this occurrence reminds us, 
Unquestionably it isa bad system; and it would be well, in al- 
lowing this occasion to pass, if a resolve were made to amend the 
system on the next opportunity. 

Lord Palmerston, indeed, challenged the gravest reflections 
when he poet one recommendation of the proposed marriage 
on political grounds, 

** This marriage,” he says, ‘independently of the prospect of happiness 
which it offers to the Princess Royal, holds out to this country political 
ss undeserving of the attention of this House. We all know 

ow family alliances tend to mitigate those asperities which from time 
to time must be produced by the diversities of policy which inevitably 
arise occasionally between.great and independent Powers ; and I trust that 
this marriage may be considered likely to produce an increase of cordiality 
and good-will among the great Powers of Europe.” 

We have not hitherto found that the matrimonial alliances of 
England have materially assisted either in maintaining English 
interests or in serving our natural friends on the Continent ; rather 
the reverse. They have not seemed to diminish “ asperities” ; 
for indeed, if families differ upon a course of policy, the alliance 
rather embitters the antagonism than otherwise. But the term 
“great Powers” is an ambiguous expression. It is sometimes 
used to mean the entire country, including the community ; some- 
times personally to designate the great potentates who are called 
‘* Powers” ; and when we come to any decisive action, it is usually 
those persons who monopolize the consideration and sway the re- 
sult. Now, alliances between these persons may strengthen them 
as against each separate country which they govern, and may 
thus, so to speak, strengthen a personal combination against the 
greatest communities in the wt those communities comprising 
the best, the wisest, and the ablest men. Perhaps we need not 
go very far in point of geography or time to discover examples of 
such combinations. What has England to do with them? If 
courts were appointed by peoples, and were the accredited respon- 
sible agents of peoples, there might be some advantage in having 
our agents allied by marriage with the agents of other parties; 
but there is not such responsibility, even in this country ; for our 
plan of Ministerial responsibility is intended actually to cut off 
the responsibility of the Court to the Country. We can therefore 
secure no advantage by these matrimonial combinations. Even in 
the case of a responsible agency, principals might object to employ- 
ing agents allied by marriage with the agents of separate and op- 
posite parties. Few, for example, would prefer to employ as attor- 
ney the son-in-law or brother-in-law of the attorney on the oppo- 
site side. It is ible to remove “‘asperities” in that way, to 
the great inconvenience of principals ; and Lord Palmerston’s re- 
commendation tells 4 fortiori when the agent is so completely irre- 
sponsible. There are objections, rth a to these recognized 
alliances with Continental courts, whose guiding principles, pub- 
lic morals, and modes of action, are entirely alien to this country. 

But if there ever were recommendations to an alliance with 
Prussia, those recommendatious have been materially changed of 
late years. When the British crown passed to George the First, 
his daughter Dorothea was married to King Frederick William 
of Prussia. An alliance was contemplated between the eldest 
son of that Frederick William, afterwards Frederick the Great, 
and the English Princess Maria; but the match was broken off 
by Austrian intrigues. At that time the Prussian alliance 
appeared to be a gain to the British Government; for Prussia 
was then the chief leader of the Protestant interest on the 
Continent—the de facto head of the Evangelical Church. _ But 
how materially has her position altered within the last half- 
century! In the first place, it was broken up by Napoleon, who 
conquered and almost confiscated the dominions of the house of 
Hohenzollern; and the trimming of Prussia during the war 1s 
never forgotten. The first of Napoleon’s great combined army 
who went over to the Czar in 1812 was the Prussian Gener 
Yorke. The treaty of Vienna did not simply restore the original 
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lati russia. 
ihine ie ee Catholic population, it greatly modified 
the political balance in Germany. The older provinces of 
Prussia were purely Protestant ; and as long as that was 
the case, the King could not but stand for Protestantism. As 
coon as he acquired Roman Catholic provinces, he had their 
interest to conciliate ; good feeling as well as selfishness would 
engage him to do so. There is, too, that sense of ‘‘ impartiality 
which was dramatized by the present King when he inaugurated 
the neutrai Cathedral of Cologne, with a still keener sense that 
provinces bordering on Romanist foreign states demanded a pecu- 
liar tact in preserving their allegiance to the Hohenzollern crown. 
These, perhaps, are grounds for what would otherwise appear to 
be a superfluous zeal of that house in conciliating the Roman Ca- 
tholie portion of its population. There was another ground. By 
doing so, it satisfied the demands of a highly influential clergy, 
and obtained their agency on his behalf. The instances of this 
progress may be culled from the last twenty years of Prussian 
history. In brief, the political power of Prussia has been gradu- 
ally sliding under the overlying shadow of Russia, and the spirit- 
ual power a been more or less assimilating itself to the Church 
of Rome. On purely political grounds, therefore, apart from the 
personal reasons and the happiness of a young Princess, the alli- 
ance is not one of which the expediency can be assumed. 
Attention is challenged to these points by the very peculiar 
and public manner in which the cena of our Royal Family 
are contracted. The Royal Marriage Act, cruel in its operation 
upon individuals, forces upon the sovereign a special jurisdiction, 
and upon the country a special recognition of the royal relation- 
ships ; so that we are compelled to meddle in what might other- 
wise be the private affairs of that family. Itis this meddling 
which drags the country into the affair at all; otherwise it might 
consider itself quit of all these obligations upon sufliciently 
providing for the royal persons, without any reference to the 
unions that they may contract. We do not now consider whether 
400,000/, a year is or is not enough for the royal household, It 
may be sufficient, or not sufficient ; since the State itself fastens 
upon the royal household large and unavoidable expenses, with 
many other circumstaaces which leave the Sovereign no thorough 
control over the outlay. Taking all these things into account, 
there may not be suflicient money for the parents in that house 
to make suitable provision when their children marry. If s0, 
the deficiency should be made good in the first instance. The 
family should be put in the way to support itself, without coming, 
on the occasion of marrying individual daughters, for parish pro- 
vision. If the reasoning in this direction were pushed to an ex- 
treme, it might be a question whether the public would not be 


the better for being released from any necessary recognition of 


such unions. There would then be no necessity to raise disagree- 
able and peculiar questions, when nothing but good feeling and 
good wishes should prevail; the country remaining absolved from 
any public responsibility, or from any political engagements as 
the consequence. It is a matter for consideration, whether this 
plan vould not be most consistent with the irresponsible position 
of our court, with the ‘‘ entangling alliances” that subsist be- 
tween courts to the embarrassment sometimes of states, and with 
the preservation of our national independence and our natural 
political alliances, 
OUR NAVY. 

Sm Cartes Woop received from both sides of the House, on 
Monday, congratulations for the ability and clearness of his state- 
ment on the Navy Estimates: it would appear, therefore, that the 
House of Commons was satisfied with a speech which consisted half 
of an apology for the amount which the Navy is to cost us during 
this year—just 100,000/. over 8,000,000/.—and the other half of 
an apology for the Navy’s not being what it ought to be. Sir 


Charles is very anxious to reduce the heavy cost which the country | 


has borne during the war, but he “cannot hold out the expecta- 
tion that he shall be able to reduce the Estimates below the level 
of former years””—that is, below 1852 and 1853; because, in- 
dependently of the war, there is a great increase in the expensive- 
ness, ‘It is perhaps not desirable to build very large vessels, and 
yet we must keep up our relative position with other countries” ; and 
“we have nothing equal in point of size to the American frigate 
Niagara, now at Gravesend, or to such American corvettes as the 
Merrimac.” It is desirable to retain those men who are anxious 
to remain in the service, and they are many ; hence the present 
number of men, 53,000, will be very slowly reduced to the stated 
number 39,000: but even with the largest number we are short 
of what the French navy can produce, for a commission of French 
officers has reported that 40,000 of the best seamen could be called 
out for immediate service in the French navy—20,000 less pre- 
pared but available in case of necessity ; so that the French can 
call out at a moment’s notice more than the gross number which 
We are going to reduce. The introduction of steam has introduced 
increase of expense: the Vernon sailing-vessel of 60 guns cost 
63,000/., the Liffey screw of 51 guns cost 129,000/. ; the Queen 
sailing-vessel of 116 guns cost 100,000/., the Duke of Wellington 
screw of 131 guns cost 170,000/. Thus there is continual increase 
of cost, and Sir Charles Wood speaks in a tone of despondency as 
to the possibility of putting restrictions upon the increase. There 
is a leak in the money-chest of the Admiralty, and the First Lord 
avows that it is impossible to stop it. 

Yet with all this we may ask, where is our navy? where are 


those ships which we should require if the peace were broken ? | 


In annexing to it the provinces of the | 


Sir Charles continues to harp upon the “hope,” ‘the belief,” 
and so forth, that the peace will not be broken, but that it will 
continue year after year; a hope which we remember hearing 
expressed with tones more absolute in 1851. Should that hope 
be disappointed, it would be very requisite for us to have a fleeet 
ready at hand in a state of preparation. During the whole of 
the Russian war we found ourselves behindhand; it seemed as 
if we had neither the ships, nor the sailors, nor the admirals, in 
a state of complete preparation and training. But we ought to 
have all these naval engines, not two years after the commence- 
ment of a war, but at the beginning. “I remember,” says 
Sir Charles Wood, “‘a shrewd observation made by an intelligent 
foreigner, that if he had to give advice to any foreign country 


| that was going to war with us, he should advise them to strike 


| a blow during the first two years of the war.” 


Now it took us 


| just two years to muster the means for striking the ‘‘ blow”; so 


that we have found our deficiency quite recently. The Russians 
are acting upon their experience: during the last war they did 
not venture to send their fleet to sea; but they are now making 
immense exertions, and have many Englishmen employed in 
their manufactures at home, with a great deal of machinery 
to produce ships. We have already seen what the French navy 
can do, ‘* The yard at Cherbourg is as big as Portsmouth, 
Devonport, and Keyham, put together”; and ‘ the inner basins 
are as big as all our basins put together.” The inner basins at 
Cherbourg alone are 33 acres, and they have 180 acres of basins 
for the prompt equipment of ships, to our 34. The Americans 
are making great exertions. On the demand for the Russian war, 
some time after the fact, we mustered gun-boats and the new 
floating batteries: gun-boats are wanted at present in China, but 
they are not at hand. When the Grand Duke Constantine was at 
Marseilles, the French squadron was drawn out to perform evo- 
lutions ; but this year our Admiralty is giving up the squadron 
of evolution, partly, it would seem, on account of the expense, an 
partly because there are not ships enough at home. Have we not 
been sending off some of those vessels to protect “ British inte- 
rests” in Central America, where the said interests were to have 
been protected by certain treaties if the treaties had been ratified ? 
We have ships to protect Ruatan and Hongkong; but if any 
European power were to attempt in our own islands the “ blow” 
seeeaanel by the intelligent foreigner, we should be quite 
prepared to justify his caleulation and advice, both by the ab- 
sence of our ships and the deficiency of our naval training. It is 
therefore not straining the facts when we say, notwithstanding 
the large and constantly inereasing expenditure of our peace 
establishments, we lack the navy for which we pay 8,000,000/, 
annually ; we pay the money, but do not purchase the thing. 

There is no reason why we should be in both these predica- 
ments—without the money and without the navy. It is quite 
intelligible that we should be without the one or the other: we 
might spend handsomely and keep up an effective force, or we 
might relinquish the force and save our money. What course 
shall be taken to redress the balance? Jt is a case in which there 
appear to be only two instead of the “ three courses.” One would 
be, to relinquish this bootless race for naval supremacy, and, on 
the principle of a late lamented party, to try if we cannot persuade 
other nations to abandon the race also, and to desist from a 
profitless competition in shipbuilding save for the purposes of 
commerce. The worst of it is, that in the present state of impe- 
rial and diplomatic civilization, they might agree, and then break 
the agreement suddenly and without warning. If we could 
trust to that plan, we might dispense with our building extrava- 
gancies and spare our money: but we cannot trust it. Then, if 
we must spend our money, we should at least get our money’s 
worth; not risk our naval supremacy at the same time that we 
are paying for a supreme navy. We are thus driven back to the 
one other course—the proper plan of action for making our navy 
efficient. 

Earnest Members of the House of Commons are evidently un- 
easy at the state of things; and Lord Clarence Paget proposes “a 
Committee of Naval Officers, in order to ascertain their opinion 


| as to what class of ships ought to be added to the present strength 


of the Navy.” This looks like a very practical suggestion ; but 
Sir James Graham—a most experienced hand—*“‘ knows no com- 
mission of naval officers more competent to decide the question 
than those who constitute the Board of Admiralty.” 
“Unfortunately, we have not here a naval officer connected with that 
Board, to take part in this discussion ; but, at the same time, in the absence 
of any such officer, I must express my opinion that Sir Frederick Berkeley, 


| Admiral Dundas, Admiral Eden, Captain Milne, and Sir Baldwin Walker, 
| form a Commission of naval officers as competent to advise my right honour- 
| able friend the First Lord of the Admiralty on this great point, which 1 ad- 


mit is one of vast importance, as any body of officers that could be collected.”” 
Sir James would only add Lord Clarence Paget to such a Commission, 

Now this is a testimony to the Admiralty which tells both ways : 
Lord Clarence Paget finds that the Admiralty, notwithstanding 
the expense, is allowing our Navy to become inefficient, and he 
proposes a Committee of Naval Officers, a sort of committee of 
‘* provveditori,” to look after the Admiralty. But, says Sir James 
Graham, the whole Navy can furnish no commission more compe- 
tent than the Admiralty itself. This implies that there is no 
rescue from commissions and constituted incompetence, 

Where are we to look? Perhaps we might conjecture the real 
root of the evil to lie somewhat deeper in our system. If we 
placed at the head of the Admiralty a man distinguished by his ener- 
gy and capacity as a naval commander, and gave the 5,000,000/, 
into his hands, with full authority to override every other person, 
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official or not, probably we should soon see such a navy—so built, 
so distributed, and so manned—as to defy the world. Say that 
we took for that purpose Lord Lyons, or if he is not youn 

enough, and is too much connected with high families sen 
official circles, say Sir Baldwin Walker himself. The real root of 
the evil lies in constantly handing over authority to men more 
connected with official cliques than with the Navy or with the 
naval achievements of the country; and it is increased by divid- 
ing the responsibility which would reside in one man, accom- 
panied with the reward for personal renown in the event of suc- 
cess, among a number of persons, whose individuality is merged 
in a “Board.” The country is governed, not by Sovereign, not | 
by Parliament, but by ‘‘ Boards”; ‘‘ Boards” are governed by 

clerks, and the true Admiral-in-chief is that unknown herd of | 
gentlemen in the civil service. 


THE TEMPTATION RESISTED. 
Tue farmers of Buckinghamshire are charmed with their Member 
—the Member for Bucks. Faithful to them, he is not uncourted 
elsewhere. Invited to share the councils of the very highest in 
the land, he prefers to consult with those who attend the farmers’ 
ordinary at Newport Pagnell. He appreciates them; can they re- 
fuse to appreciate him? Just before his last conference with those 
unsophisticated statesmen, he had encountered and overcome a 
trying temptation. As the House of Commons broke up, he 
received a cunning invitation from ‘‘a great personage,” ‘‘a 
very great personage, who has received all the honour that the 
favour of the Sovereign and the confidence of the people could 
bestow upon him in his distinguished career”: that very great 
personage, said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ invited me to call upon him to 
confer with him on a subject of deep moment; and I told 
him that it was not in my power to wait upon him, as I could 
have wished, because I had to meet my constituents, with 
whom I was to have the honour of dining at a farmers’ or- 
dinary at Newport Pagnell.” Courted by the chief of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, Mr. Disraeli did not waver in his fealty 
to the farmers’ ordinary. But that very great personage, clever 
as he is, did not appreciate the farmers of Bucks ; for he exclaimed, 
**Good God! what can you have to say to them?” So that the 
very great personage felt the mortification, though he could not 
comprehend the nature of the converse between the spirit of an 
epoch and top-boots. But then, he has not attained one of the 
high honours of the state—‘‘ he has never had the honour of re- 
presenting the county of Bucks.” Though Palmerston is at the 
top of the state, he is still below that level. 
ut what could be the purpose of that mysterious conference, 
negotiated at two o’clock in the morning? With what new 
honours was Disraeli to be tempted, in the hope of inveigling him 
from his party? Was the right honourable representative of 
Bucks to = offered that Viscounty of Lambeth which has gone 
begging, and which might aptly reward the new Conservative 
agitator for Parliamentary Reform. Or was a high post in a po- 
ular Government opened to him? Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
is but a plodding financier, with no skill in rendering a budget 
icturesque or throwing a halo round the Income-tax. Was the 
Ronher for Bucks to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Palmerston Cabinet ? 

His historic lore could exemplify the achievement of more im- 
probable combinations. Indeed, he himself evidently contem- 
engy a more striking union. Most men are High Church, or 

w Church, or neither: Mr. Disraeli is all. He admires the 
Low Church for checking priestly domination, and the High 
Church for checking the spread of latitudinarianism; but him- 
self prefers the “‘via media.” Of the broadest church, though 
not latitudinous, he placidly walks the way of political life in 
“ high-lows,” prepared to aid reform on Tory principles, to settle 
church-rates on Church principles: thus he is the very man to 
bring Catholic- Protestantism to bear upon finance as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a Liberal-Conservative Cabinet ; humbly con- 
senting to sit under Lord Palmerston as his diocesan in that spi- 
ritual office. 


THE MISSING MILITARY REPORT. 

SoMETHING mysterious has befallen the Report of the Commission- 
ers on Foreign Military Education. We are not quite sure that 
even the Cabinet Ministers themselves, except perhaps our 
taciturn War Minister, are fully acquainted with its history since 
it left the hands of Messieurs Yolland, Lake, and Smythe. Where 
is it ? what has been done with it ? in what pigeon-hole, on what 
shelves, has it remained since July 1856 ? 

The records of the Proceedings in Parliament furnish some an- 
swer to these queries, which had puzzled more than one of the daily 
journals. To begin atthe beginning. In the Votes and Proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons for the 25th July 1856, we find two | 
entries under the head of “‘ Foreign Military Education.” One of | 
these records, that on the motion of Captain Laffan, the House { 
agreed to an address for a “ copy of a report which had been ad- | 
dressed to the Right Honourable the Secretary at War, entitled | 
Report on Foreign Military Education.” ‘The next entry is— 
“‘ Copy presented accordingly ; to lie on the table and be printed, 
No. 406.” So that the “Report,” which is a document of 84 | 
pages, was ordered to be printed at the fag-end of the session of | 
1856. That is one fact. The next fact is, that we have the | 
identical No. 406 before us, on this 20th day of May, and are 
duly notified by the indorsement that it weighs less than twelve 
ounces and will cost any purchaser one shilling. The third fact 














is, that this Report, which was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, in manuscript we presume, on the 25th July 1856, bears 
the date in its printed form of “12th January 1857.” But this 
is not the only peculiarity about it, as our fourth fact will show, 
We sought in vain through the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House for any entry recording the delivery of this important 
paper to the Members. It did not appear until May 20, when it 
is entered as delivered on that day. 

We have been led to make these inquiries by some curious 
—— in the House of Commons anent this said Report, pre- 
sented six months before it was dated. We have heard and we 
have read that Ministers intended to “‘ burke” the Report: and 
it must be confessed that its long suppression gave colour to the 
suspicion. But there is more than the suppression. On Monday 
last, Sir De Lacy Evans asked when the Report would be placed 
in the hands of Members. Lord Palmerston, apparently, did not 
hear the question; for he answered by stating, what all the world 
knew, that the Government had formed a Military Board or 
Council to prepare a plan of education for the officers of the 
Army. He added, however, that when the plan is matured, it 
shall be brought before the House. 

**But he thought the House would not desire that the materials out of 
which that plan was to be built should be brought piecemeal before them, 
and that the more especially when it was considered that many of those mate- 
rials were the confidential suggestions which parties had volunteered for the 
good of the public service.” 

Sir De Lacy Evans rejoined, that it could not be confidential, 
for it had been circulated among the Peers. The Premier then 
said he would inquire who had circulated it—private parties per- 
haps—certainly not the Government. Mr. Sidney Herbert here 
very naturally remarked that the two speakers were at cross- 
purposes. The report referred to was not confidential at all. 
This little interlude in the business of Monday ended thus unsa- 
tisfactorily, and left a painful impression that Lord Palmerston 
was either ignorant or evasive. On Tuesday the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, apropos des bottes, volunteered a reply to Sir De 
Lacy’s question of the preceding day. [Where, par parenthése, 
was Sir John Ramsden?) Sir George Lewis correctly stated that 
the Report (he meant the paper numbered 406) was ordered to be 

rinted in July last; but he added, ‘it was printed and circu- 
ated among the Members.” [Any honourable Member might 
have asked when? for, as we have shown, there was at that date 
no record of its delivery in the Votes and Proceedings.] He went 
on to say that there was a “ yoluminous appendix,” which it was 
not desirable to print; not, as Lord Palmerston said, because it 
contained “confidential suggestions,” but ‘‘ on account of its 
great bulk,”—a slight discrepancy in the statements of the two 
Ministers. 

Here we should inform the reader, that the report referred to 
by Sir George Lewis is a summary of the larger mass of informa- 
tion supplied by the Commissioners, and that what he calls the 
‘* appendix” the Commissioners entitle ‘‘ An Account of Foreign 
and other Military Education”; and a very valuable account it 
is. In this account we find the suggestions of British officers, 
the evidence of French officers, and a variety of other informa- 
tion. But, to make the matter more confused, there ts an “‘ ap- 
pendix” entitled as such, and it comprises 245 pages. And so 
far from not being in print, we have a copy of the Report and the 
Account of British and Foreign Military Education duly bound 
up together, in the orthodox blue cover, and the “ appendix” 
itself separately, but in the same livery, now before us. Lord 
Palmerston says the Report must have been “circulated” by 
‘‘ private parties.” One of the private parties, it appears—but 
then he gave the documents a very select circulation—was Lord 
Panmure !* 

Now what we make out of this confusion is this. The “ Re- 
port,” properly so called, was presented to the House of Commons 
on the 25th July 1856, and ordered to be printed. Ministers, 
not thinking it desirable to attract public attention to the matter, 
withheld it from the printer until the approach of the session of 
1857; when it received the date “12th January 1857,” and was 
printed, but not circulated. Meanwhile, the ‘‘ voluminous appen- 
dix ” alias the Account of Foreign and other Military Education, 
which was thought too bulky or too confidential for printing in 
1856, was printed and bound up with the Report in a blue wrap- 
per, but again not circulated. The friends of military education 
made a stir about its non-appearance ; the Minister tried still to 
keep it back, but failed; and then out came the Report alone for 
the House of Commons, while all the documents had been given 
to the House of Lords to be printed and distributed. 

We trust that the Account of the Foreign Military Schools and 
the Appendix proper will also be placed at the disposal of the pub- 
lic, and that we may accept the brief intimation of Sir George 
Lewis on Tuesday as an earnest that ali the documents will be 
presented to Parliament in a straightforward manner, in order 
that the serious questions they deal with may be discussed in Par- 
liament. 

We repeat, what we have said before, that the Report and its 
appendages contain a store of valuable material, showing the vast 
and scientific means and appliances of other countries, the prin- 
ciples they set in motion, and the results they produce ; contrast- 
ing them with our own deficient means and deficient results, and 
producing an effect on the unprejudiced reader that will not let 
him rest until he has done something to place the military insti- 

* At the eleventh hour, namely last night, Lord Panmure condescended 
to characterize the Report as og | valuable, and to inform the House 
that it would well repay perusal. An admission worth noting. 
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tutions of England on 
in other countries. ae 


DISCUSSIONS ON CONVICT TREATMENT. 

Tre best that can be said of the Transportation aad Penal Servi- 
tude Bill is, that it removes inconvenient distinctions between two 
classes of sentence substantially alike, and leaves the whole ques- 
tion as to the disposal of convicts and the renewal or final aban- 
donment of transportation an open question, subject to the further 
tuition of Government on the plain facts of the case. No doubt 
exists as to the ultimate result, because the facts are so strong, so 
stubborn, and so notorious to large communities, that there can 
be neither defiance nor evasion of them. The only doubt is, how 
long the Government can protract its refusal to accept the facts, 
and to accommodate both its legislation and its administration to 
the peremptory necessity. We do not think that can be very 
long; but if anything could aid in prolonging that probationary 
state of the question, 1t would be such discussions as Mr. Charles 
Pearson has initiated in the City under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor. We object to that style of discussion with the greatest 
respect for the persons who invited it, strong sympathy for the 
objects which they have in view, and sincere desire for their suc- 
cess. But we think they entirely mistake the arena, when they 
carry the discussion to miscellaneous public meetings; they mis- 
take the appeal when they refer, even from the House of Com- 
mons, to an assemblage of persons convened by placard. It is 
impossible that the mob collected out of the streets could under- 
stand the subject upon which it has been systematically misled by 
the constituted authorities and by “the usual channels of inform- 
ation.” The public has not only been unprepared, it has been 
misprepared ; and how can it suddenly shuffle off its supposed ex- 
perience of facts with which it has been furnished on authority, 
and its dogmatic conclusions, on the summary invitation of Mr. 
Charles Pearson and his little circle? It might have been fore- 
seen that enthusiasts of various kinds would intrude themselves 
with their well-meaning impertinence ; but when the subject of 
convictism and the proper custody of prisoners is mixed with Mr. 
Ernest Jones’s expedient for cultivating the waste lands of England, 
or Mr. George Cruikshank’s caricatures of ‘the Bottle,” it de- 
scends from legislative debate to melodrama and farce ; and in- 
stead of bein furthered by this kind of “ freedom of discussion,” 
it is kept back. Such discussion is the very thing to justify the 
— waiting policy of Sir George Grey. 

ith regard to the ultimate result, the Executive Government 
cannot depart from the path in which it is reluctantly driven 
direct to the useful employment of convicts at home. Its own 
more intelligent subordinates are working the proper system, 
where they are permitted to do so; and if men like Mr, Charles 
Pearson, Mr. M. D. Hill, and others, persevere in presenting the 
facts as they are presented in Mr. Hill’s large and interesting 
volume on the Repression of Crime, which we notice in our review 
of new books, it is impossible that the official team should bolt 
out of the straight path. The faults which it wishes to commit 
are principally three: first, to continue the lazy system of keep- 
ing the prisoners in custody until they can be sent somewhere,— 
an idle substitute for setting them to work, employing them and 
improving them if possible; secondly, the keeping up an ambi- 
guity of sentence, by favour of which the penalty sometimes 
operates as a terror and sometimes as a reward, to the total con- 
fusion of moral influence on the prisoner’s mind; and thirdly, 
the founding of a new penal settlement, in some anti-Utopia— 
when found. If the pioneers of prison-reform simply persevere 
in reiterating the facts and arguments, already becoming familiar 
to the public, it will be impossible that the Executive Govern- 
ment should commit any one of these great offences. 

With the progress of civilization crime is multiplying, especially 
that kind of crime which consists in frauds and offences against 
property ; but public opinion is gradually becoming systematized 
on subjects of that same kind, from the effect of prompt and 
direct information. All classes now know better than they did how 
men are trained to commit offences by the example and positive 
tuition of their companions and predecessors ; they know through 
the “‘twopenny trash,” what kind of fate attends them under dif- 
ferent sentences; the public is by degrees comparing the effect 
of one mode of treatment with another; and sooner or later—not 
much later—that same public will insist upon distinct sentences, 
which can be unders by the rude and perverted minds of the 
criminally-disposed. By degrees, therefore, but not by very slow 
degrees, we shall get rid of ambiguity of sentence; and even the 
present puny bill is some step towards. a simplification. 

As to the employment of the prisoners, the subject has been 
thoroughly investigated by the Select Committee on Trans- 

rtation ; it is illustrated already in the Irish prisons; and by 

— the official administrators in this country will be com- 

lied to illustrate it here. Although Mr. Charles Pearson could 
1ardly muster a meeting in the City, and could only obtain some 
few gentlemen to stand by him while other friends converted his 
discussion into a burlesque, the debate in the House of Commons 
has shown that men on both sides of the House who are conscious 
of some responsibility are gradually becoming informed and 
are learning to discriminate. The number of these —_ is 
increasing, and with the increase of number the legislative 
force on the side of improvement is growing too great for the 
Executive to counteract it. We have, by innumerable experi- 
ments abroad and at home—in American, Spanish, German, and 
our own Irish prisons—tested the two great elements of truth in 





| verts those who are subject to it into more harden 

| bad men to something like fiends. Secondly, we have proved 

| experimentally that useful employment operates oareniegpeney 
i 





a level in point of excellence with the best respect of prison-discipline, First, that simple incarceration, or 


incarceration accompanied by useless penal labour, is injurious to 
prisoners and detrimental to the discipline of the prison. It con- 
culprits—from 


to the discipline of the prison, keeps the worst men in the highest 
degree of control, improves an increasing proportion of the better 
men, and greatly lessens the cost. e find innumerable in- 
stances recorded in Mr. Hill’s volume; we have restatements of 
these facts and official admission of them in the Transportation 
Report ; we hold in our hand the most recent evidence, in “the 
Third Annual Report of the Directors of the Convict Prisons in 
Ireland, for the year ended on the 31st December 1856.” We 
shall pay refer to this volume again; but these, the latest 
official words on the subject, will clinch the asseveration which 
we have repeated here— 

‘Generally speaking, the industry of the convicts has been very satis- 
factory, especially of those in the intermediate stages at Smithfield and at 
Forts Camden and Carlisle. The record of industry being known to effect 
their progress in the advantages of classification, has mn a constant 
stimulus, which we hope will become still more powerful with the men now 
under sentence of penal servitude, when we are enabled to place before 
them some more tangible reward than is afforded by the mere increase of 
earnings consequent on their attaining higher classification.” 

A hope seems to lurk in the official mind, of the renewal of 
transportation, could the officials only discover the terra incog- 
nita which would accept it. But even before the Committee on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been sitting, it had become notorious 


| that a penal settlement in North America would be too dangerous 


for our relations with the British Colonies, which must be pre- 
served in their allegiance, or with the Great Republic, which 
must not be goaded into irreconcileable enmity. As to any part of 
Australia, the expedition to North Australia will have shown 
the way by which convicts would pass from the shores of the 
Indian Seas into New South Wales, a colony where their intru- 
sion would be equivalent to rebellion. Victoria is as resolved 
against renewal of transportation in any part of the Australian 


| continent as New South Wales, or even as South Australia. 


Again, the very latest intelligence clinches all our information on 
this subject. In Victoria, positively violating “ the constitu- 
tion,” they have been enforcing a local law which threw upon la- 
bouring emigrants from Western Australia the onus of proving 
that they were not convicts, before they were admitted. There is 
no fear that the Executive will be permitted to renew transporta- 
tion until it shall have discovered the New Atlantis. The dis- 
cussion which would draw it into a proper course of legislation 
will lie in reproducing these facts, Even the Transportation 
Bill shows, in its compromising character, that the Home Office 
is not confident of its own position. Its principal supports, such as 
Lord Campbell and in some degree Lord Grey, are Cone round ; 
while the promoters of the better system have established in the 
country, in Parliament, and in the Irish prisons, a firm position 
from which they may steadily advance. 








PARISH RIGHTS. 

Tue Marylebone Guardians are determined that their parish shall 
not be omitted in the trial which our representative institutions 
are said to be undergoing. They have waited upon the First 
Commissioner of Public Works, who happens also to be Member 
for the Marylebone Parliamentary district, to extort his support of 
the Guardians against the Poor-law Commission. The spokes- 
man of the Guardians seems to have been Mr. Hodges; who 
took the ‘‘ downright ” tone, and began by insisting that Sir 
Benjamin Hall should give “ a straightforward answer—would he 
support the Guardians against the encroachments of the Poor-law 
Commissioners, or not?’ Sir Benjamin claimed the right to in- 
quire what reason the Commissioners had to interfere in the pa- 
rish, On looking to the record of the public proceedings, he found 
that women had been flogged in the workhouse in the presence of 
the Master ; that lunatics had been treated with cruel violence ; 
that the Guardians had supported the officers who had thus mis- 
conducted themselves; that they had delayed redress; had ne- 
glected to provide proper room for schools; and in fact had not 
managed the workhouse, but had made it the scene of abuses, 
cruelties, and disorder. This state of things had lasted for months, 
The Poor-law Board inquired, and the Guardians actually turned 
out the Assistant-Commissioner. If these things were reme- 
died, Sir Benjamin said that he would request the Poor-law 
Board not to take any further step. But this was not the 
“straightforward answer” which Mr, Hodges wanted: would 
the Member, or would he not, “‘ resist the encroachments of the 
Poor-law Board ?’ The Guardians have been guilty of encroach- 
ments on humanity, on the right of the paupers at least to law- 
ful treatment, on the public opinion of the parish—for many of 
the leading parishioners are against them. But, said Mr. Hodges, 
with a naive insensibility, ‘‘ we do not want you to speak of the 
flogging of women.” 

The Yankee claimed the right to “‘larrup his own nigger”; the 
Guardians insist upon their right to flog their own women, to tor- 
ture their own lunatics ; and if a Member of Parliament hesitates 
to uphold them in that parochial burlesque of State rights, they 
are outraged at his infidelity to “local self-government.” The 
Board of Guardians insists upon the right of being its own helot ; 
but it also insists that neither the public nor Government shall 
apply the moral of the exhibition. 
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BOOKS. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES,* 


Tue third and concluding volume of the Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices of England contains the biographies of Kenyon, Ellen- 
borough, Tenterden; and the progress of the work has ren- 
dered the author contemporary with all his subjects. Of Lord 
Kenyon, indeed, the biographer had little if any personal know- 
ledge; and his means of observation were soon stopped by the 
deuth of the judge; but, as Lord Campbell might say, “ Vir- 
gilium vidi”; and, what is of more account, he lived among 
men to whom Kenyon’s career and peculiarities had been long 
familiar. The whole judicial career of Ellenborough not only 
passed before the eyes of “ plain John” Campbell, but the advo- 
cate was constantly employed before the judge, and sometimes, it 
would appear, put him in a ‘ furious passion.” 








| hand over his brethren as well as over the bar. 


With Tenterden | 


he was well acquainted when both were at the bar; and the pre- | 


sent Chief Justice had attained distinction before age and the 
triumph of reforming opinions had, according to Lord Campbell, 
removed his predecessor from the bench and the world. 

Although less familiar to the biographer, and not the most cele- 
brated of the trio as a judge, the life of Lord Kenyon is the best 
piece of workmanship. Distance of time, by obliterating details, 
may have given greater breadth to the treatment; the mixture of 
native strength, great legal knowledge, and racy oddity in man- 
ners and prejudices, produced a more striking character than even 


the strength and power of Ellenborough ; while Kenyon’s utter | 
ignorance of and indifference to everything but law may have | 


given a unity that the others want. He was undoubtedly a very 
singular compound, such as could only have been produced in 
times when opinion allowed great freedom to individuals, or only 
have been borne with before society had grown critical and into- 
lerant of anything which deviates from its standard. To the 
mass of foreigners Kenyon must be utterly unintelligible, unless 
upon the Turkish principle that madness is inspiration, nor could 
explanation have enabled a Western Continental to have a 
conception of him in his entirety ; though his mere oddities might 
have been matched among the provincial seigneurs of the old ré- 
gime. The stories told of his parsimony and complete disregard 
of appearances are numerous and well known, but are probably, 
like those of the Scotch Judge Braxfield, dramatic exaggerations. 
One popular joke which, according to Lord Campbell, Jekyl used 
to tell as a verity, represented Kenyon as never using a pocket- 
handkerchief till he found one in the pocket of a second-hand 
court suit which he bought of Lord Stormont’s valet when he had 
first to go to court. It is reported by Rogers, that Lord Ellen- 
borough said that Kenyon when the Income-tax was imposed, 
discontinued the handkerchief. Incredible as this may seem, it 


| our day was quite impossible sixty or seventy years ago. 


derives some colour from James Smith of the ‘‘ Rejected Ad- | 
resses,” who describes or caricatures Kenyon on the bench as | 
d »”’ who d be t Keny the bencl 


wiping his fingers by rubbing them on his nether garments, The 
practice, apart from the parsimonious feature, was not uncommon 
in Kenyon’s time among the class (of rural middle life) from 
which Kenyon sprang; nay, so inveterate is habit, that per- 
sons of respectable position even in this century would use 
their fingers for the “ blow” and the handkerchief for the wipe ! 
After the (not over delicate) aceount of the practice “of the 
Court” that prevailed in his time, which Lord Campbell (at page 
85) gives with illustrative details, almost anything might be 
looked for. 

It is not merely in the collection of rich and racy traits, and a 
sort of appropriate atmosphere extending over the whole, that the 
life of Lord Kenyon is distinguished. There is more appearance 
of spontaneity; it has the air of being thrown off from a fulness 
of the subject arising from long consideration, rather than a 
craftsman piece of patchwork, such as Ellenborough, and even 
Tenterden in some sort, appear to be. There is also greater close- 
ness of style. How neatly Kenyon’s scholarly acquirements are 
condensed in this bit. 

** Having been taught to read at a dame’s school in the village, he was 
sent to the free grammar-school in the neighbouring town of Ruthin, which 
had the reputation of being the best classical foundation in the principality. 
Here he stayed long enough to acquire alittle Latin in addition to his Welsh 
and English ; but he never knew even the Greek characters, and of no other 
language had he a smattering, except some law phrases in Norman French. 
He never advanced farther in the abstract sciences than the ‘ Rule of Three’ ; 
and he is said piously to have believed to his dying day that the sun goes 
round the earth once every twenty-four hours.’ 

Lord Campbell delayed the publication of this life, that he 

ight not hurt the feelings of his friend the late Lord Kenyon ; 
and at the outset he offers a species of apology for his portrait. 
The principal defect is that he gives greater prominence to the 
worser and lower features of Lord Kenyon’s character than to 
his higher qualities. His obvious and common merits, of rigid 
morals, unwearied industry, a thorough knowledge of his own 
branches of law, his evident desire to do justice, are all naticed, 
and sufficiently. The repute he acquired with the public, and 
even with George the Third, are truly traced, with the assistance 
of Mr. Townsend’s acumen, to the fact that Kenyon’s prejudices 
were their prejudices, only emanating from a stronger mind, and 
as regards the middle classes a very authoritative position. To 
this we think it may be added, that his prejudices, though exag- 
gerated, “leant to virtue’s side”; and that they had about 

* The Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the Norman Conquest till the 
Death of Lord Tenterden. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E.; Author of 


“The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England.” In three volumes. Vol. III. 
Published by Murray, 








them, with much that was homely and indeed ludicrous, a stron 
smack of the ‘prisca fides.” Kenyon, however, must haye had 
some other qualities than all these, or he could never have reached 
the position and maintained the sway which he did. The son of 
a Welsh yeoman or squireen became the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, without interest or connexion, without education or 


| manners, and with habits that rather offended than attracted, 


Nor was he helped by popular powers or useful polities; for in 
Parliament he took a way of his own,—though it should be said 
that his politics, like his prejudices, were those of the King and 
of a large portion of his subjects. Neither did he fail on the 
bench, but the very reverse ; maintaining authority with a high 
These things 
should have been presented by Lord Campbell more prominently 
than they are, and their causes more distinctly developed. " 

We are not sure but that the noble and learned author attri- 
butes too much importance to the shows and accomplishments of 
lettered or oratorical art ; and as Kenyon was totally wanting in 
these, he rather undervalues his powers. The quotations from the 
— in defence of Lord George Gordon are certainly not fiery or 
eloquent, but the points are sensible and sound, though heavily 
put. But Kenyon was properly neither advocate nor orator, and 
he might as well be compared with a poet as with Erskine who was 
nothing but an advocate. Kenyon’s judicial style, though flat 
and homely, was clear, and his knowledge of law—his perception 
of the points at issue—gave distinctness to his ideas and a sort of 
weight to his expression. His real leanings, like Lord Campbell’s, 
strike us as being toward the introduction of common sense into 
law, so far as his own prejudices and the opinion of lawyers in his 
time permitted ; for we must not forget that what is possible in 
In this 
case of Madame Mara, which Lord Campbell praises, it strikes us 
that Kenyon decided on a better principle than Lord Campbell 
or even Kenyon himself supposed. 

‘** Lord Kenyon meritoriously checked the doctrine which was becoming 
too rampant, that a man is liable for the consequences, however remote or 
unforeseen, which can be traced to his acts. The proprietor of a theatre 
having brought an action against a critic for a libel on one of his perform- 
ers, alleged in the declaration that the defendant, ‘ contriving to terrify and 
deter a certain public singer called Gertrude Elizabeth Mara, who had been 
retained by the plaintiff to sing publicly for him, wrote and published a cer- 
tain malicious paper, &c., by reason whereof the said Gertrude Elizabeth 
Mara could not sing without great danger of being assaulted and ill-treated, 
and was prevented from so singing, and the profits of the theatre were ren- 
dered much less than they otherwise would have been.’ Madame Mara, 


being called as a witness, did swear that on account of the obnoxious article 
she did not choose to expose herself to contempt, and had refused to sing. 
** Lord Kenyon (stopping the defendant's counsel)—‘ The injury is much 


too remote to be the foundation of an action. An action might equally be 
supported against every man who circulates the bottle too freely and intoxi- 
cates an actor, per quod he is rendered incapable of performing his part 
upon the stage. The loss here arises from the vain fears and caprice of 
= actress, This action is to depend, forsooth, on the nerves of Mia lame 
Mara . 

It may be doubted whether the English law is not much too 
direct in its requirements, by which the really culpable per- 
petually escape the just punishment of their conduct. In this 
case it appears that the principle of intention and of reason- 
able consequences was contained in the decision. The intent 
of criticism is exposition or amendment, not to prevent the exer- 
cise of an art; nor does it, as we very well know, have that effect. 
“Circulating the bottle” is not to intoxicate the actor, or at 
least to prevent his appearance. If such intent could be proved, 
or it could have been shown that a conspiracy was formed to 
deter Madame Mara, the law, we think, would interfere. We 
say think; for while judges will engage in discussions about 
their own forms, so inconceivably ridiculous that satires dare not 
imitate them, they deal very cavalierly with the interests of 
suitors, 

The life of Ellenborough more requires an apology than that of 
Kenyon ; and the cause is intelligible enough, perhaps difficult for 
Lord Campbell to avoid. It is the orthodox Whig view, such as 
was fashionable among Whigs from the time of the break-up of 
*‘ All the Talents” fifty years ago, till the break-up of the party 
as a national body with the final downfall of the Melbourne 
Ministry. Probably the biographer may have some special re- 
miniscences of his own that induce a feeling. At all events, 
the life does not to our idea bring out the great qualities of El- 
lenborough; such as his comprehensive grasp, the broad views 
and massy strength of character that distinguished him, and 
were, so far as human experience goes, a cause of some of his 
worser qualities. We think, too, the biographer undervalues El- 
lenborough as a judge. A law-reformer he was not, and never 
professed to be; but he ably administered the business of his 
court, with great success, and settled the law in new or doubtful 
cases that came before him. 

It must not be supposed that the portrait of Ellenborough is 
tame, or absolutely unfair ; it is merely an unfavourable like- 
ness. Some of his great qualities are admitted ; but they are not 
so strongly marked to the reader as his general impatience of op- 
position, his arrogant bearing, his indiscreet vehemence of speech, 
and his overbearing disposition. His caustic wit or humour is 
not omitted. Many stories are told of him, but we think with 
some lively additions, or various readings for which authority 
might not easily be adduced. These are new to us, and they 
— indicate the feeling toward conveyancers of two Chief 

ustices, 

“Mr. Preston, the famous conveyancer, who boasted that he had an- 
swered fifty thousand cases, and drawn deeds which would go round the 
globe if not sufficient to cover the whole of its surface, having come special 
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ourt of Chancery to the King’s Bench to argue a case on the con- 
assumed that the Judges whom he addressed were igno- 
es of real property, and thus began his erudite 
fee simple, my Lords, is the highest estate known 

law of England.’ *‘ Stay, stay,’ said the Chief Justice, with consum- 
& ee ‘Jet me take that down.’ Hewrote, and read slowly and 
mphatically, * An estate—in fee simple—is—the highest estate—known to 
- 1 iw of England’; adding, ‘ Sir, the Court is much indebted to you 
for (he information.’ ‘There was only one person present who did not per- 
ive the irony. ‘That person having not yet exhausted the Year Books 
3 n the shades of evening were closing upon him, applied to know when 
it would de their Lordships’ pleasuve to hear the remainder of his argu- 
ment? Lord Ellenborough—‘ Mr. Preston, we are bound to hear you out, 
and I hope we shall do so on Friday ; but, alas! pleasure has been long out 


from the C 
struction of a will, assw 

rant of the first principl 
haraugue— An estate 1n | 


mate gravity, 


—thie 


of the « uestion. , . 
a Another tiresome conveyancer having tewards the end of Easter Term 


occupied the Court a whole day about the merger of a term, the Chief Jus- 
tice said to him, ‘I am afraid, sir, the term, although a long one, will 
merge in your argument. 
The life of Tenterden is of less interest than his two immediate 

sredecessors, from the inferior strength of his character, Perhaps 
fis legal reputation, which might in a measure be owing to the 
contrast of his mildness with Ellenborough’s imperiousness, is dying 
away. Talfourd, in a notice of his life distinguished by nice 
critical perception, thought lightly of him. He was as much op- 
posed to legal reform as Ellenborough, and with less excuse, 
for he came into the world twelve years later; which was the 
difference of ages when Romilly, Mackintosh, and Brougham 
had gained a hearing from the world for legal reform, and 
Peel from almost the outset of Tenterden’s career of Chief 
Justice had made it fashionable. Tenterden had, however, 
a judicial mind; and the extreme quietness of his nature, 
which Talfourd speaks of with something like contempt, and 
Campbell ascribes to a sensitiveness about his origin, might ren- 
der him impartial. There is more of fresh knowledge in this 
biography than in the others, and apparently more of family in- 
formation, as touching the love-letters and amatory verses (of a 
proper cast, of course); and really the great pleader wrote verse 
neatly and prettily. There is also more of living observation 
yividly showing itself; as in this summary of the hero’s career 
as a counsel, 

‘* Our hero was now as eminent and prosperous as a counsel can be at the 
English bar, who is not a leader—cither with a silk gown as the ordinary 
testimonial of his eminence, or, if this for any reason be withheld from 
him, dashing into the iead in bombazeen, like Dunning, Brougham, and 
Scarlett. Abbott wore tne bombazeen quite contentedly, and shrunk from 
everything that did not belong to the subordinate duties of the grade of the 
profession to which this costume is supposed to be appropriated. Yet both 
for profit and position he was more to be envied than most of those who sat 
within the bar, and whose weapon was supposed to beeloquence. He was a 
legal pluralist. His best appointment was that of counsel to the Treasury, 
or rather * Devil to the Attorney-General’; by virtue of which he drew all 
informations for libel and indictments for treason, and opened the pleadings 
in all Government prosecutions. Next he was counsel for the Bank of Eng- 
land, an office which, in the days of one-pound notes, when there were nu- 
merous executions for forgery every Old Bailey Sessions, brought in enor- 
He was likewise standing counsel for a number of other corpo- 
rations and chartered companies ; and being known to be a zealous church- 
man as well as good ecelesiastical lawyer, he had a eneral retainer from 
most of the Prelates and Deans and Chapters in England. Erskine in all 
his glory never reached 10,0007. a year; yet Abbott, ‘leguleius quidam,’ 
is known, in the year 1807, to have made a return to the Income-tax of 
8026/. 5s. as the produce of his professional earnings in the preceding year ; 
and he is supposed afterwards to have exceeded that amount. 

‘*T believe that he never addressed a jury in London in the whole course 
of his life. On the circuit he was now and then forced into the lead in spite 
of himself, from all the silk gowns being retained on the other side; and 
on these occasions he did show the most marvellous inaptitude for the func- 
tions of an advocate, and almost always lost the verdict. This partly arose 
from his power of discrimination and soundness of understanding, which 
enabling him to see the real merits of the cause on both sides, afterwards 
fitted him so well for being a judge. I remember a sergeant-at-law having 
brilliant success at the bar from always sincerely believing that his client 
was entitled to succeed ; although, when a Chief Justice, he proved without 
any exception, and beyond all comparison, the most indifferent judge who 
has appeared in Westminster Hall in my time. Poor Abbott could not 
struggle with facts which were decisive against him ; and if a well-founded 
legal objection was taken, recollecting the authorities on which it rested, he 
betrayed to the presiding judge a consciousness that it was fatal. His phy- 
sical defects were considerable, for he had a husky voice, a leaden eye, and 
an unmeaning countenance. Nor did he ever make us think only of his 
intellectual powers by any flight of imagination or ebullition of humour or 
stroke of sarcasm. But that te which I chiefly ascribed his failure was a 
want of boldness, arising from the recollection of his origin and his early 
occupations. ‘He showed his blood.’ Erskine undoubtedly derived great 
advantage from recollecting that he was known to be the son of an earl, 
descended from a royal stock. Johnson accounts for Lord Chatham's over- 
powering vehemence of manner from his having carried a pair of colours as 
a cornet of horse. Whether Abbott continued to think of the razor-case 
and pewter-basin I know not; but certain it is there was a most unbe- 
coming humility and self-abasement in his manner, which inclined people 
to value him as he seemed inclined to value himself. Called upon to move 
in his turn when sitting in court in term-time, he always prefaced his mo- 
tion with ‘I humbly thank your Lordship.’ I remember once when he 
began by making an abject apology for the liberty he was taking in con- 
tending that Lord a ar had laid down some bad law at nisi prius, 
he was thus contemptuously reprimanded, ‘ Proceed, Mr. Abbott, proceed ; 
it is your right and your duty to argue that I misdirected the jury, if you 
think so.’ 

‘* He had apprehensions that he could not remain much longer stationary 
at the bar. ie said to me that if he were sure of having the second brief in 
a cause he would never wish to have the first, but that he might be driven 
to hold the first if he could not have the second.” 

This view of the Court when under Chief Justice Abbott has 
the same character of living knowledge, with a hit at somebody 
in later days. 

_‘* The far happiest part of my life as an advocate I passed under the aus- 
pices of Chief Justice Abbott. From being a Puisne, it was some time be- 
fore he acquired the ascendancy and the prestige which, for the due admin- 
istration of justice, the Chief ought to enjoy; and while Best remained a 


mous fees. 


| prevailed upon the Prince Regent to make him Chief Justice o 
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member of the Court he frequently obstructed the march of business. But 
when this very amiable and eloquent although not very logical judge had 
f the Com- 
mon Pleas, the King’s Bench became the beau idéal of a court of justice. 
Best was succeeded by Littledale, one of the most acute, learned, and 
simple-minded of men. For the senior Puisne we had Bayley, He did not 
talk very wisely on literature or on the affairs of life, but the whole 
of the common law of this realm he carried in his head and in seven 
little red books. These accompanied him day and night; in these 
every reported case was regularly posted, and in these, by a sort of magic, 
he could at all times instantaneously turn up the authorities required. The 
remaining Puisne was Holroyd ; who was absolutely born with a genius for 
law, and was not only acquainted with all that had ever been said or writ- 
ten on the subject, but reasoned most scientifically and beautifully upon 
every point of law which he touched, and, notwithstanding his husky 
voice and sodden features, as often as he spoke he delighted all who 
were capable of appreciating his rare excellence. Before such men there 
was no pretence for being lengthy or importunate. Every point made by 
counse] was understood in a moment ; the application of every authority was 
discovered at a glance; the counsel saw when he might sit down, his case 
being safe, and when he might sit down, all chance of success for his client 
being at an end. I have practised at the bar when no case was secure, no 
case was desperate, and when, good points being overruled, for the sake of 
justice it was necessary that bad points should be taken : but during that 
golden age law and reason prevailed—the result was confidently anticipated 
by the knowing before the argument began, and the judgment was ap- 
— by all who heard it pronounced, including the vanquished party. 
3efore such a tribunal the advocate becomes dearer to himself by preserving 
his own esteem, and feels himself to be a minister of justice, instead of a 
declaimer, a trickster, ora bully. I do not believe that so much important 
business was ever done so rapidly and so well before any other Court that 
ever sat in any age or country.” 

Yet after all, it seems Tenterden had as grave a fault as a 
judge can well have—partiality, and that to a counsel, 

**The only grave fault which could be justly imputed to Chief Justice 
Abbott was, that he allowed himself to fall under the dominion of a fa- 
vourite. A judge is in danger of having such a charge brought against him 
from one counsel in his court being much more cnahaged than any other, 
and being almost always retained by plaintiffs, who in a large proportion of 
eauses succeed. This may prove a palliation for Abbott, but by no means 
an entire exculpation. Sir James Scarlett had been his senior at the bar 
and when they were in the same cause on the same side, had often snubbed 
him, without permitting him to examine an important witness, and hardly 
even to open his mouth upon a point of law. The timid junior, become 
Chief Justice, still looked up to his old leader with dread, was afraid of of- 
fending him, and was always delighted when he could decide in his favour. 
The most serious evil arising from this aseendaney was when Scarlett con- 
ducted criminal prosecutions before Abbott, and, above all, prosecutions for 
conspiracy. In a long sequence of these in which there had been convie- 
tions, the Court granted new trials, on the ground that the verdict was not 
supported by the evidence. bd * be 

** The bar evinced a jealous sense of the ascendancy of the favourite. On 
one occasion, when, with the seeming approbation of the Chief Justice, Scar- 
lett had said, in an altercation with Mr. Adolphus, who practised chiefly in 
the criminal courts, ‘ There is a difference between the practice here and at 
the Old Bailey,’ his antagonist retorted, to the delight of his brethren, ‘I 
know there is: the Judge there rules the adyocate—here, the advocate 
rules the Judge.’ ”’ 





CHANDLESS’S VISIT TO THE MORMONS,* 

Tue subjects of Mr. Chandless’s book are a waggon-train journey 
across the Prairies and Rocky Mountains, from Atchison near 
Fort Leavenworth to Utah the head-quarters of the Mormons 
a short sojourn in the country of prophets and polygamy, an 

an account of its physical and material features, as well as a 
criticism on its social and moral state. There is a further jour- 
ney to San Francisco; involving a passing view of the Mormon 


| settlements, and of parts of California, with a general picture of 





San Francisco, painted in dark colours, 

What took Mr. Chandless to America does not appear ; still 
less what could induce an Englishman who quotes Greek and 
seems to have carried Dante in his pocket to undertake the la- 
borious office of ‘‘ teamster” to a waggon-train bound for Utah, 
at twenty-five dollars a month, especially when he knew nothi 
of driving oxen. However, in the words of the Chancellor o 
France at the opening of the States-General in 1789, ‘ All oceu- 
pations are honourable”; and the traveller was able to get 
cheaply over some thousand miles and see a good deal of “ eha- 
racter.” It was, however, effected at the cost of much hardship, 
and some personal suffering from sickness, brought on by salt 
i a mode of living generally to which he was not accus- 
tomed, 

Though there is no particular freshness now in prairie travel- 
ling, the circumstances under which the writer traversed the 
prairies give novelty to his matter, less from the nature of the 
incidents, which are same enough and chiefly refer to eating or 
the duties of the camp, than from the numerous of various 
blood and nations he associated with as fellow labourers. A 
similar remark applies to the journey through the Rocky Moun- 
tains; for a mountainous region is never quitted from the time 
the ‘‘ South Pass ” is reached, some distance beyond Fort Laromie, 
until the traveller arrives at San Bernardino in South Cali- 
fornia. Bad ways, rapid streams that have to be continually 
crossed, narrow or broad valleys as the case may be, (the territory 
of Utah itself is but a large valley,) and which valleys are mostly 
alternately freezing or stifling according to the wanton form the 
staple of the deseription ; while except in the settlements of Utah 
there is nothing to be had save what you carry with you. The 
circumstances under which Mr. Chandless travelled made him 
acquainted with (often literally) “‘ strange bedfellows,” though 
there was no bedding. His position drew out the real character 
and sentiments of Americans, Irishmen, Italians, and French- 
men; for although Germans (called Dutchmen) were pretty nu- 


* A Visit to Salt Lake; being a Journey across the Plains and a Residence in 
the Mormon Settlements at Utah, By William Chandless. Published by Smith 
and Elder, 
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merous, they were not in estimation, and Mr. Chandless does not 
seem to have cared much to associate with them. The knowledge 
picked up under these circumstances may not be of great ac- 
count ; as the persons were generally of the looser stamp,—small 
adventurers, who had left settled society as not ‘‘doing” in it, or 
from some more imperative cause. owever, the sketches are 
curious, and one of them informing. It is on the American army, 
detachments of which were for some little time associated as re- 
s proximity with the author’s waggon-train. 

“« As they travelled more or less along with us, and always oo close, 
one had an opportunity of observing United States troops a little. I can 
say but little for them; they were a medley of French, English, Germans, 
= Irish, the last predominating, and with few native Americans among 
them. 

** As a rule, the army is recruited from the riff-raff of foreigners, too stu- 
pid or too indolent to get on by industry. Whether from this character of 
the men, or because the army is thought a poor means of advancement in 
life, or for both reasons, great contempt is felt for the soldiers in the States : 
if one ai in a town he is watched like a dog given to stealing, and 
treated like a dog; this almost necessarily renders the men worse; and so 
the ball kee rein —action and reaction—but with this difference, that 
where mind and feelings are concerned elasticity is not less but greater 
than unity, and the motion tends to increase, not to die away, and while it 
lasts few good men will enter the service. There are, of course, exceptions ; 
the sergeants were such, and an Englishman, formeriy a sergeant in an 
English regiment, now received higher pay as a private. With such a 
class as the generality, strictness, no doubt, is necessary; and West Point 
officers, having passed through a very severe ordeal there themselves, are not 
apt to make eleven for human weakness, But the methods of punishment 
are to my mind far more odious and degrading than the lash; tying a man 
to a waggon by his thumbs, loading him With a heavy wooden or iron col- 
lar, (and even in a town like Leavenworth, K.T., making him stand guard 
in public with it on,) chaining a heavy ball to his ankle, &e.; who can 
wonder that desertions are numerous, followed now and then by recapture, 
flogging, branding, and imprisonment ? * * * 

*T have seen something of this myself; for the captain of our escort was 
a man not more known as an able officer than as a harsh disciplinarian—a 
man who had followed deserters five hundred miles more than once, and 
whose name was a terror and byword among soldiers. Besides the Irish de- 
serters in our own camp, I have talked with many other soldiers of very 
different characters,—the desponding man, who was sorry he had not been 
killed in the last battle, and hoped to be in the next; the unsoldicrly man, 
who would lie down on guard when he thought to escape notice, ‘for why 
should he stand up there to be a mark for Indians just to save the army— 
what reason had he to care about the army?’ the morose man of few words, 
brooding over his treatment, and half inclined to shoot his captain; the 
triumphantly malignant man, who related his plan for tying up an odious 
corporal to a tree, and after giving him one hundred lashes, himself with 
several others to desert, and leave the corporal to the wolves. These and 
others one talked with, on whom the common feeling of hatred to the ser- 
vice acted variously according to their varieties of character. Are such men 
and such feelings common in the English service ?”’ 

Mr. Chandless’s style is lively and vigorous, though it smacks 
rather too much of determined writing. His personal feelings are 
somewhat of the laxest: perhaps it could hardly be otherwise in 
his circumstances,—though it seems scarcely necessary to have 
panegyrized a father whose daughter was his paramour, de- 
seribing them ‘as civil and pleasant people enough,” naively 
adding the temptation—‘‘I took supper there; fresh butter and 
a quart of milk being the greatest of luxuries to me.” And 
though it may be that he did not know the truth at the time 
he yielded to the supper, it is even less the fact than the tone of 
speaking about it which is censurable. 

The author declares that there has been much misrepresentation 
about the Mormons and their polygamy. As regards ‘ thrilling” 
tales and novels, where single facts are exaggerated and put for- 
ward to represent a general picture, we have no doubt about his 
statement. In the few descriptions we have met with from actual 
travellers, we have not seen more exaggeration than by himself, 
though as opinions differ so will the tone. It is not every one, 
for example, that would treat the marriage of a man to a mother 
and daughter in the same way as this author. The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the facts and descriptions are, that in 
women of torpid character, or with ideas and morals blunted by 
the circumstances of their lives, polygamy does not produce muc 
domestic discord. And as long as Utah remains almost isolated 
from the world, subject to a pretended theocracy, and in such 
a primitive state of society that money is almost unknown as a 
fact,—barter being the medium of exchange, and wages paid in 
orders for s,—the practice may not conduce to more evil than 
Mr. Chandless says it does; though he forgets, as many other 
people do occasionally, the vast difference between establishing 
evil as a regular system to be praised and upheld, and tolerating 
but censuring the hidden or unavowed practice of evil. Even 
upon his own showing, the mischief is great enough, and per- 
meating down to childhood. He lodged in the house of an excel- 
lent man with four wives, and this is a sample of domestic edu- 
eation. 





“ Two or three things one may remark in all discussions with Mormons: | 


they speak of the subject of ‘ plurality’ before their wives without any re- 
straint, argue the physical and mental inferiority of the female sex, and 
even touch on subjects too delicate, or too indelicate, to be heard without 
calling up a blush on the cheeks of any modest woman elsewhere. Some- 
times the women would become very brusque with their husbands, and half- 
savage with myself, the innocent cause of the argument; but a blush seldom 
rises in Utah : Mormons rather think it a merit to speak in very plain 


language of ‘ those things we know naturally,’ and run freedom from | 


affectation into coarseness. Whether or not this springs necessarily from 
polygamy, (as I hardly suppose,) it is a sign, and must be a cause, of moral 


eterioration ; while different sleeping apartments are required for the | 


different wives, and usually for the children of different sex as they grow up, 
language is used before both that almost annuls the utility of the one and 
the decency of both customs.” 

The result of this, and other oe connected with it, is, Mr. 
Chandless says, “‘ not pleasing: girls have but little of sensibility, 
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the greatest charm of woman.” As the persons who become 
Mormons may compendiously be classed as knaves or fools—the 
stolid, or the too clever by half—the practice may not work the 
misery that might be expected, always excepting the exceptional 
case of a sensitive woman misled into the tribe. One source of 
much evil this author does indicate, at a Mormon ball “ begun 
and ended with — ”—the terrible anxiety of the only wife, 
and the envy and hatred she excites among those who form one of 
a plurality. 

** The one special point of romance here, (and you must look close for it,) 
is the relation in which married men and girls stand to each other. Else- 
where, the attentions of the former to the latter pass for nothing ; here a girl 
knows that her partner may at any moment be her lover and her suitor, though 
his wife is dancing in the vis-d-vis; and many a flirtation is buoyed up by 
the circumstance. Men, too, of the brighter sort, love to use their position, 
and carry on canvass that would capsize a monogamist craft. Second and 
third wives take little heed of the flirting or the wooing; but you may now 
and then see a woman glancing too eagerly round, and from her half-con- 
cealed jealousy and hatred, and fear predominating over the othertwo, you may 
guess, what you will be told, that the watcher is an only wife : other women, 
if they see her, will come and tell her she is no Mormon to look so after her 
husband, and laugh at her foolish expectation of keeping an entire husband 
to herself. That girl now evidently knows the wife is watching her, and 
coquets all the more eagerly with the husband: perhaps she may refuse 
him after all, perhaps not wish to do so, perhaps find herself unable if she 
wishes. But they are not the only couple followed by eyes struggling to see 
and yet not to believe. They tell me F yonder loves his wife beyond 
the wont of husbands in this part of the world, and will not marry another ; 
so my partner, herself a wife, though not in the first lustrum of wives, tells 
me, and intimates her opinion that F- and his wife are both fools to set 
themselves against the fashion of the place. ‘ But F surely is flirting 
with Kate Copeland pretty strongly at this moment,’ one suggests. ‘ Flirting 
—that’s a gentile word, we never use it : but he’s not really courting Kate, 
he’s only teasing his wife: though he won’t marry again, he likes doing 
that. Were I unmarried, I would ask the President to make him marry me.’ 
‘ What for? to tease her?’ ‘ No, to teach her: then she would not think 
herself better than the balance of us; why should she ?’ I turned the sub- 
ject, having no wish for an argumentum ad hominem, and some places are 


”? 


unsuitable for the real argumentum ad feminam ! 

Mormonism, Mr. Chandless notwithstanding, is a disgusting 
affair, and can only endure by isolation, and the power its rulers 
and active followers now possess of causing people to “disappear” 
either by “emigration” or some invisible way. ‘‘ Gentiles,” 
with average feelings of respectability, would not bear the state of 
things around them ; profligates, tempted to Utah by the indul- 
gences it holds forth, would, if in sufficient numbers, not submit 
to the tyranny Mormonism involves, or else the corruption in- 
duced would be so great as to decompose society. 











HILL ON THE REPRESSION OF CRIME,* 

Mr. M. D. Hutt held his first session as Recorder of Birmingham 
in July 1839. For about ten days before that date, there had 
been those large Chartist meetings in the Bull Ring—meetings 
held without definite purpose or the presidency of a chairman— 
which were po me we to end in riot, and which did end in some 
personal contest. In his charge, Mr. Hill alluded to the state of 
the town, and observed how imperfect was the effect of the law 
from the uncertainty of legal punishment. “If,” he said, ‘ the 
pour of this country were only hindered from crime by fear of 
egal punishment, there is little reason why offenders should not 
multiply a hundredfold”: a far greater security for the ayoid- 
ance of crime is ‘ the veneration for the law which results from 
the confidence of the people in its just administration.” Hence 
the paramount necessity of justice and fairness; and here began, 
if indeed it did not begin sooner, the consecutive labour of 
Mr. Hill to render the law more certain and more just. A great 
art of justice consists in discriminating between accidental and 
jeliberate guilt: the law should separate, and permanently dis- 
‘ore of, those who make crime their calling, from those who are 
etrayed into it by transitory temptation, bad training, or almost 
the compulsion of circumstances. And a suggestion of that se- 
paration begins even in the charge of 1839. The charges which 
followed, although applicable to the cases before the Court, are 
all animated and guided by these great principles. Thus the 
charges become at once a history of crime during the last eighteen 
years, and of the efforts for improving the law in order to the re- 
pression of crime both by penalty and by prevention. Each of 
the charges, as reprinted in the volume before us, is followed by 
a “sequel,” giving an account of the circumstances alluded to 
in the charge, with further illustrations, showing the causes of 
crime and the means of preventing it. 

In the sequel to the first charge, for instance, there is an ac- 
count of the state of the country with the incendiary fires; and 
an enforcement of the wisdom of maintaining permanently the 
distinction between political prisoners and ordinary criminals, the 
| motives of political offenders being of a wholly different character 
from those who are led into crime by selfish objects. Degrading 
observances are palpably injurious, for they make a criminal out 
of the political prisoner. Besides, society changes its opinions : 
Leigh Frunt and James Montgomery, both of whom were im- 
prisoned for political libels, afterwards became pensioners of the 
Crown without a single voice raised to object. 

In this first sequel, too, we have the history of one of the first 
great reforms in the administration of criminal law—the Pri- 
soner’s Counsel Bill, and of the opposition which resisted its pass- 
ing into law in 1835, Mr. Charles Phillips, whose authority had 
deserved weight, said of the bill, ‘ All theory is in favour of the 
change, all practice against it.” An illustration of the necessity 

* Suggestions for the Repression of Crime; contained in Charges delivered ta 
Grand Juries of Birmingham. Supported by Additional Facts and Arguments, 
| By Matthew Davenport Hill, Published by Parker and Son, 
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Mest eee bene heard the story of the maid-servant who was 
charged with isoning her master Mr. Orlibar Turner and his 
family, and ‘fe was convicted and hanged, there being at that 
time a sort of hanging mania in judges and juries, On a reper- 
_the crime itself—is not proved ; s and that even if it were, it is 
by no means brought home to Eliza Fenning, who ate of the 
vudding which was poisoned, exactly as the others of the family 
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is furnished in the case of Eliza Fenning. | and its history ; the eruelties of Birmingham Gaol and the ap- 


pointment of Captain Maconochie; a friendly controversy 
between Mr. Hilland Mr. Adderley on the efficiency of deterrents ; 


| the over-crowding of London; the accounts of the prisons at 


L Juag eT- | Munich and Valencia; the Smithfield Penitentiary at Dublin; 
usal of the evidence, however, it is found that the corpus delicti . 


the introduction of photographie portraits of criminals; and even 


| Sir George Grey’s Transportation Bill, at present under discussion 





ad done. It was not even proved that there was poison in the 
dough. Yet the girl was hanged—protesting her innocence. We | 


have heard it stated that Mr, Orlibar Turner himself afterwards 
confessed that the poisoning was A/s act, under the first access of 
insanity. Now if Eliza Fenning had been allowed counsel and 
the expenses of bringing forward witnesses, she must have been 


acquitte . ; 
terests of society than even an occasional execution of the law upon 


| little of the romance of real life. 


d. Scareely anything can be more injurious to the in- | 


innocent persons, especially when public sympathy runs strongly | 


with the accused, as it did in that case. 

The charge of 1841 pursues the question of prevention. It 
contained a short account of the Recorder’s visit to the War- 
wickshire Asylum for boys at Stretton-on-Dunsmore; and the 
sequel to the charge contains a reprint of the description of 
the institution by Sir Eardley Wilmot, from its formation in 1818 
until its closing in 1854, Even here we find evidence of the bet- 
ter economy of prevention, and of the practicability of reformation ; 
although the facilities that have since been devised, and the con- 
fidence in the system, did not then contribute to help the re- 
former. 

The sequel to the charge for October 1845 goes still deeper 
into preventive checks to crime, with those ‘duties of the em- 
ployers towards the employed” that are now becoming generally 
recognized. The sequel contains an account of the Belmont 
Candle Manufactory, founded by Mr. William Wilson and his 
sons, who, with the approbation of the shareholders, have at- 
tached to their manufactories schools for the children, mechanics’ 
institutions for the adults, playgrounds for all ages, refreshment- 
rooms, chapels, chaplains, provision for the sick, and even for 
seaside visits when occasion requires. In these establishments, 


| that the number is greater than the 


therefore, many occasions of wandering, with the exposure to | 
| Memoirs of St. Simon is an undertaking of doubtful judgment : there are 


temptation, are avoided; for the cheap refreshment-room of the 
working class is the scene of many hazardous temptations, which 
seize the inexperienced or the weak-minded under the influence 
of stimulants. To combine employment with schooling is one 
great problem of the day; here the two are combined, and the 
church is made the auxiliary of society in its industrial condition. 
But the Recorder of Birmingham dwells largely and justly on the 
vast subject of recreation. Without action of a kind which gives 
pleasure to the mind and senses, life fades away. The instinct is 
so powerful, that where recreation of a wholesome nature is not 
provided, that of a vicious kind will be sought; and where it is 
considered antagonistic to a puritanical virtue, there is a ten- 
dency to make the mind accept pleasure and vice as convertible 
terms. The recreation must be had; and if it can only be had at 
the expense of defying virtue, “‘ Let virtue go to the Devil! ”—that 
is the feeling mischievously bred in the minds whom the better 
classes are responsible for teaching. A striking illustration is 
drawn from a paper representing ‘‘ Liverpool life, its pleasures, 
practices, and pastimes.” 

In laying the first stone of Birmingham new Gaol, in 1845, Mr. 
Hill propounded the doctrine that the gaol should be a model hos- 
pital. He had always kept in view the principle that incorrigibles 
should be treated as incurable lunatics, permanently detained ; 
while for the curable, short imprisonments do but exasperate the 
disease. And, as he showed in his charge of 1847, from prosperity 
itself as well as from great adversity, in rapid fluctuation, may 
arise the causes that predispose to crime. Among the largest 
causes, however, is disease, either individual or hereditary: an in- 
teresting conversation with Dr. Southwood Smith, in the sequel to 
one of the charges, bears upon that part of the inquiry. The in- 
stitution at Stretton-on-Dunsmore has been followed by the ex- 

riences of Mettray, and now Reformatories for the cure of youth- 
ul offenders are beginning to multiply about the country under 
general statutes. For this volume gives us not only evils and 
struggles for their cure but the history of a large amount of suc- 
cess, 

f In October 1850, Mr. Hill threw out his suggestions for retain- 
ing persons known to be living by crime— 

“There is a statute on the books, in virtue of which a reputed or 
suspected thief, by frequenting streets and places therein described, supposed 
to furnish greater opportunities for plunder than others, may, if the 
magistrate before whom he is brought infer from such frequenting that 
his intent was to commit a felony, be adjudged a rogue, and may be 
punished with imprisonment.” 

—But he proposed an alteration of the law, giving power, under 
proper checks, either to place the reputed thief under recogni- 
zances, or to detain him in prison. 

On this suggestion Mr. Hill gives us the opinions of the press, 
not only for but against ; and salient articles from the newspapers, 
metropolitan and provincial, form a part of the materials in- 
cluded in his volume. Such specimens of ‘ public ” discussion 
help both to forward the completion of opinion on the merits of the 
subject-matter and to get a just appreciation of the work to be 
done in convincing the public. 

_ As time advances, the charges bring us more completely within 
the range of the topics that are now most actively discussed. 
We have Captain Maconochie and his system; Norfolk Island 





in Parliament, comes into the charge of March 1857, These are 
subjects with which our columns are already familiar, The volume 
contains an immense mass of material illustrated in every con- 
ceivable way ; and among the illustrations will be found not a 
The criminal law as it has 
existed at recent days, or as it exists now, is stated in connexion 
with practical instances as they have come before the Court of 
Quarter-sessions. The defects of the law are presented in the 
working of it. The proposed reforms accompany these statements 
of fact ; the whole having been subjected to years of thoughtful 
consideration. Thus, the volume contains at once the knowledge 
of the law and the philosophy of the subject, with abundant illus- 
trations. Large as the work is, it is instinct with such a spirit 
of zeal, and is so plain and clear in its style, that the student 
is readily carried on from page to page. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Booxs. 
Tuts week, considerable activity is visible among the publishers, after 
an almost unexampled season of literary flatness. We fear, however, 
romise. In fact, the best books 
are not new, or are continuations. The two most valuable works be- 
yond all question are Arago’s “* Biographies’”’ and Herschel’s “ Essays” ; 
but some though perhaps not all of the rll hies have already appeared 
in English, and the Essays are a collection of articles contributed to the 
two leading Reviews, or addresses to various societies: the exceptions, 


| and not altogether exceptions either, are some verses at the end of the 


volume, including another translation of Biirger’s “ Leonora,”—surely 
the German poet’s ghost must be satisfied with honour. 

The subject of Tucker’s second volume of the “ History of the United 
States’ (we do not remember to have seen the first) is the period lying 
between 1797 and 1813. Borrow’s “ Romany Rye” is a sequel to his 
“ Lavengro” ; and Mr. Bayle St. John’s abridgment of the well-known 


some things that you must have as they are if you are to have them at 
all, and the best French memoirs fall under this rule. If the execution 
equals the subject, the “ Policy of Modern Europe” should be one of 
the best books of the list. The “ Memorials of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician,’ by his widow, have the rare quality in these days of bei 
brief. “The Fairy Family” is a series of poetical tales, each ye men | 
to illustrate some particular feature of fairylore. The three fictions that 
close the list are rather tales than novels, and not, we fear, of the highest 
class. 

Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men, By Francois Arago, Member of 
the Institute. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L,, F.R.S., &e., 
the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.8., &c., and Robert Grant, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.A.S. 

Essays from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H., M.A., and E., Hon, 
M.R.I.A., F.R.A.8., Member of the Institute of France, &e. 

The History of the United States, from their Colonization to the end of the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, in 1841. By George Tucker, In four volumes, 
Volume II, 

The Romany Rye: a Sequel to ‘ Lavengro.” 
** The Bible in Spain,” &c. In two volumes. 

The Memoirs of the Dyke of Saint Simon on the Reign of Louis XIV and the 
Regency. Abridged from the French, By Bayle 8t.John, First Series. In 
two volumes, 

The State Policy of Modern Europe, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury to the Present Time. In two volumes. 

Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 

The Fairy Family : a Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales, illustrating the 
Fairy Mythology of Europe. 

Good in Everything : a Tale. By Mrs. Foot. In two volumes. 

The Unprotected ; or Facts in Dressmaking Life. By a Dressmaker. 
cated, by permission, to the Right Hon, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Sivan the Sleeper: a Tale of all Time. By the Rev. H.C. Adams, late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Author of “* The First of June,” &c. 

The Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the Norman Conquest till the 
Death of Lord Tenterden. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.8.E., Au- 
thor of “* The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England.” In three volumes, 

A Visit to Salt Lake: being a Journey across the Plains and Residence in the 
Mormon Settlements at Utah. By William Chandless, 


By George Borrow, Author of 


Dedi- 


May Carols. By Aubrey De Vere.—This is the most direct, not to 
say servile imitation of “In Memoriam,” we have encountered. 
Tennyson took for the subject of his volume the memory of a —— 
friend, so Aubrey De Vere selects for Ais book the Romanist worship of 
the Virgin, treating it sometimes very remotely or incidentally, often 
directly. The metre is not identical with Tennyson’s, wanting the pe- 
culiarity of the rhymes, which in May Carols are the usual quatrain—four 
lines rhyming alternately. These resemblances, it may be truly said, 
are only formal ; still they are imitations. The mode of treatment, the 
style, and even the very manner, are imitation of a more essential kind, 

There is, however, much skill in the imitation, and great cleverness in 
what a musician might call the treatment of the theme ; which is 
wonderfully varied, and aptly brought in, even when the topic of the 
particular piece has small relation to Mary. But skill, cleverness, and 
even a sustained and equable power throughout, are not poetry, and in 
poetry the “ May Carols” are deficient. It is not only the spirit of 
poetry which is wanting, but freshness and force. Except in the more 
mystical religious portions, these stanzas are about as good as any ; yet 
they derive their effect solely from the mode of presentation, which is 
altogether Tennysonian. 

“« The night through yonder cloudy cleft, 
With many a lingering last regard, 
Withdraws—but slowly—and hath left 
Her mantle on the dewy sward, 
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The lawns with silver dews are strewn ; 
The winds lie hushed in cave and tree ; 
Nor stirs a flower save one alone 
That bends beneath the earliest bee. 
Peace over all the en broods ; 
Pathetic sweets the thickets throng ; 
Like breath the vapour o’er the woods 
Ascends—dim woods without a song.’ 

It should be mentioned for the information of some readers, that 
Aubrey De Vere goes to the full extent of Mariolatry, For example, 
one of his Carols is entitled ‘“ Dei Genetrix”’ another ‘‘ Mater Cre- 
atoris.’’] 

Remarks on the Differences in Shakespeare's Versification in different 
Periods of his Life-—An able, thoughtful, and carefully-written volume, 
but rather exhibiting the opinions of individual perception than 
broad views that challenge general assent from being based on truths 
evident when expressed. The main ent is founded on facts that 
in their full extent are not as yet established—the chronology of the 
plays. According to this writer, Shakspere had four classes or periods 
of versification. One of the great features was the “‘ change from un- 
broken to interrupted verse,”—in other words, from continuous and 
smoothly-flowing lines to lines with the break or pause in the middle 
instead of at the end. Another was in ending lines with a weak syllable. 
The theory is exhibited by a separate examination of the plays in the sup- 

order of their composition ; the exposition being followed by examples, 
which do not appear to us strikingly to illustrate the critical positions. 
In fact, the writer seems not to make sufficient allowance for the 
variety of verse required by variety of subject and sentiments. The Re- 
marks are followed by critical observations on other authors, preceding, 
contem , and subsequent to Shakspere, nominally on their versi- 
fication, but really, as is the case with Shakspere’s, often entering into 
their spirit and genius, 

The Historian. No. I.—The precise object of this volume, which in 
our copy has the publisher’s name obliterated, does not appear. It con- 
sists of a correspondence during last year between the Treasury and the 
Master of the Rolls, touching a proposal of the Reverend John Steven- 
son, of Leighton Buzzard, for the publication of records, &c., illustrative 
of English “pe This is followed by a very long and laboured but 
a learned and well-intentioned essay on the manner in which enlightened 
nations have treated peoples they are pleased to call barbarians, whether 
when avowedly conquering them, or subduing and eventually destroy- 
ing them through the means of colonization; the conquests of the 
Romans in Britain forming a conspicuous feature in the essay. The 
third part consists of passages from Greek and Roman writers in which 
Britain is described or at least mentioned. The essay has been written 
some time, and it appears to have been printed ten years ago; but why 
the book should be circulated now, or should assume a periodical cha- 
racter, we do not perceive. 


Essays on the Accordance of Christianity with the Nature of Man, By 
Edward Fry.—Seven disquisitions upon topics connected with Christianity 
as adapted to the nature of man,—for instance, the Fall, Mysteries. The 
attempt is modestly made, but in the way it is made it effects little to- 
wards establishing the object of the author. Sometimes this arises from 
mere logical deficiency,—as when he seeks to support his position from the 
existence of pain, &c.; which may be an argument for a future state, but 
is not peculiar to Christianity. Sometimes the failure is traceable to a 
certain want of p and logical invention. The essays on Faith and 
on the Relation , tone Th and Practice seem to us to prove no- 
thing at all, at least as regards the subject in question. 


River Gardens. By H. Noel Humphreys, Author of ‘‘ Ocean Gardens,” 
&c.—By river gardens is meant an aquarium with fresh water; for the 
proper management of which full directions are given in the book. The 

acts are not new; and we think Mr. Humphreys exaggerates the capa- 
bilities of his subject. The book is very pleasantly varied by sketches of 
the nature of the plants and animantia that may be introduced into the 

uarium, as well as by personal reminiscences of the writer in the pur- 
suit of natural history. Wood-cuts embellish and coloured plates il- 
lustrate the text. 


The Garden Manual.—A practical little volume, giving clear descrip- 
tions for choosing the site of the garden, laying it out, whether for vege- 
tables, fruit, or flowers, and selecting as well as cultivating the different 
kinds of plants. 

Parson-ography, or the Book of Parsons. By Linneus Lynx, Esq., 
M.A.—A series of ters after the manner of Theophrastus, exhibit- 
ing sketches of various kinds of clergymen,—as “ the Fast Parson,” ‘“ the 
Beneficed Parson,” and soon. The sketches are intended to be jocular 
and satirical; but they want spirit and knowledge. The writer may 
‘have met” some of the species of parsons he describes, but he does not 
get further than externals, and is often exaggerated. 


The most popular reprint of the week is the fifth edition of ‘‘ The 
Book of Ballads,” edited by Bon Gaultier, a nom de guerre. The col- 
lection is not only readable, laughable, and popular, but remarkable for 
four things—the stories themselves, the double interest which attaches 
to clever pa:ody, the satire of particular persons or foibles, the gene- 
ral satire of imitative ballad and possibly of the original ballad style. 
The volume is handsomely got-up and copiously illustrated. 

“ Walton’s Lives” is also a handsome book. The edition is founded 
upon that of the late Mr. Major, with the addition of notes and a new 
life of Walton. 

The “Minor Works of Xenophon,” completing Mr. Bohn’s Classi- 
cal Library edition of that classic’s works, is scarcely to be called a re- 
print, for the translation, we believe, is entirely original. It forms a 
yaluable publication, from the rarity of the pieces, and the nature of 
many of their subjects, military and political economy, and what we 
should call constitutional polity. 

The Book of Ballads, Edited by Bon Gaultier; and illustrated by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill. Fifth edition. 

Walton’s Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wooton, Mr. Richard Hooker, 
Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. A new edition: to which 
is added, a Memoir of Mr. Izaac Walton, by Will. Dowling, Esquire, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law ; with Illustrative Notes, Engravings, Index 








Xenophon’s Minor Works; comprising the Agesilaus, Hiero, Cconomicus 
Banquet, Apology of Socrates, the Treatises on the Lacedemonian and Athe. 
nian Governments, on the Revenues of Athens, on Horsemanship, on the 
Duties of a Cavalry Officer, and on Hunting. Literally translated from the 
Greek, with Notes and Illustrations, by the Reverend J. 8. Wilson, M.A,, 
M.R.S.L. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

The Martyrs of Carthage : *‘a Tale of the Times of Old.” By Mrs. J. B. Webb, 
Author of “‘ Naomi,” &c. New edition. 





Fine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
FOURTH NOTICE, 

Two works uncommonly complete in their differing excellence distin- 
guish the West Room in Trafalgar Squure—the “ Montaigne” of Mr, 
Wallis, and the “ Sick Child” of Mr. J. Clark. It would be difficult to 
cite a more thorough example of strong solid entire work, or of ab- 
solute realization, than the Montaigne: the artist has thought out and 
painted out his subject with a care that cannot be surpassed. The library 
in which the philosophic essayist is seated is done from the old chateau 
in Gascony itself, with the characteristic mottoes inscribed on its cor- 
nices, and its delightful glimpse out of window. He dictates, with a 
bunch of grapes in his hand, to his “fille adoptive’? Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, who writes seated low at his feet. The heads, the lighting, the 
detail of the room—everything is so admirably and equally painted, with 
such an unqualified purpose of truth, and so much disciplined power, that 
the result is one of perfect satisfaction; there are no points to pick out 
here and there, but a whole to respect and to study. Mr. Wallis has 
adopted as his peculiar province subjects illustrating the career or charac- 
ter of men great in the literary past, and works upon them like a master. 
‘The Sick Child” is as modest as it is complete. Touching in its pure 
homely truth, each little incident and expression, every accessory of the 
scene, is strictly right, With no vivid interest or subject, it is impres- 
sive, and with no special beauty, charming. In general conception and 
management, this may serve as a model of how to treat a domestic sub- 
ject not aiming at special artistic qualities ; in execution, it preserves an 
exquisite balance between ease and exactness. 

Other domestic pictures in this room descend the scale from the most 
high-strung intensity of emotion to a bustling scene of ordinary life. 
Mr. Solomon’s “ Waiting for the Verdict” is considerably the most 
powerful effort he has yet made. The family of the man who is on his 
trial within are in the waiting-room of the court ; the wife in harrowing 
crushing suspense, the mother trying to attend to the little needs of the 
moment through her fast-coming tears, the old father’s strong frame 
bowed in shame and grief. Though not wholly free from the common- 
ness of thought and manner perceptible in former works of Mr. Solomon, 
the story here is fully and strongly told. ‘‘The Sale of a Heart,” by 
Mr. Halliday, where a lady under paternal dictation ratifies the mar- 
riage-contract with a heavy young man as vacant in head as he is full in 
purse, belongs to that other kind of strong feeling which is subdued to 
social propriety. The incident is very naturally imagined, and painted 
with uncompromising fidelity. ‘The Ship-boy’s Letter’ of Mr. Hook 
is no less lovely as a piece of English landscape than simple and deep in 
sentiment. ‘Adopting a Child,” by Mr. Barwell, isinteresting, and on 
the whole of high merit, in the figures of the mother and the child with 
which she can hardly yet bring herself to part ; and there is a great deal 
of effective handling throughout: the other two personages are too ‘‘ re- 
spectable” to be interesting or picturesque. Some mannerism, and some 
imitativeness, mingled with artistic ability and something of a poetic 
touch, mark Mr. Archer’s picture, “In Time of War”; and ‘‘ The Last 
Day of the Sale,” by Mr. G. B. O'Neill, is crowded with figures, points, 
and cleverness. It is the painter’s most excellent production, 

“Canute Listening to the Monks of Ely” appears to be, in every- 
thing save colour, as fine as any of Mr. Cave Thomas's works,—valu- 
able in subject and elevated in design: but it cannot be seen at the 
height which the hangers have doomed it to. With the broad cattle- 
painting of Mr. Ansdell, under the Spanish sky which has mellowed 
his style in proportion as it must have tanned his complexion—the genial 
Kentish or Surrey pastoral landscape of Mr. W. Linnell—and the less 
facile and enjoyable but most praiseworthy lake-scene from “ Rydal,” 
by Mr. Carrick, we must quit thg West Room. 

In the Miniature Room, Sir William Ross remains, after all, unsur- 
passed ; this year unequailed,—for there is a decided theatricality of 
pose, and general merging of art into artifice, in Mr. Thorburn’s minia- 
tures, strong as the element of beauty still is in them ; and the next com- 
petitor, Mr. Wells, with every detail of practice and process at his finger- 
ends, is less naif and sweet in feeling. He bides his time, however, 
secure of the reversion, so far as miniature-art shows at present. Mr. 
A. W. Hunt distances all the other water-colourists with his ‘“ Snow- 
don, after an April Hailstorm,” which is both true and original in 
colour and full of admirable observation and workmanship. 

The same artist has an exquisite bit of sylvan detail in the North 
Room—“ When the leaves begin to turn,”’—blending multiplicity, 
sweetness, and high finish, with a harmony that leaves nothing to be 
desired, but for some excess of blueness and whiteness in the lighted 
passages. ‘‘ Waiting for the Stage-Coach, 17th Century,” is a very indi- 
vidual little work by Mr. J. M. Carrick, which not only brings before 
the eye and mind a group such as must continually have come together 
under the circumstances, but thoughtfully intimates the contrast between 
Cavalier and Roundhead as well. ‘Cowper Receiving his Mother's 
Picture,” by Mr. Compton, is liable to be passed over unnoticed, and 
excites, at the first glance, distaste rather than interest, owing to the 
very objectionable pink tone in which it is painted ; yet it is faithful and 
quiet in sentiment, and grows upon one when carefully examined. Mr. A. 

. Lewis’s “ Summer’s Afternoon,” with the waves of the green sea mur- 
muring along the shingle, and the green-turfed bank rising above it, is 
among the more conspicuous and successful of the many true and un- 
affected studies of landscape nature which the exhibition contains. The 
main feature of this room, however, is Mr. Maclise’s “‘ Story of the Con- 
quest” by the Normans, in forty-two designs; which, unreal and con- 
ventional as it is in general system, involves a large body of vigorous 
thought, dramatic character and grasp of the subject, artistic mastery, 
and interesting development of the story. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer’s “Beatrice Cenci,” asleep on the morning 
of her execution, is the only subject of invention in the Sculpture 
Room by which the present year will be remembered after a while. Too 
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allowed to the ordinary principle of obtaining a flowing 
e in the pose: the attitude is neither very likely for a 
or adapted for expressing or exhibiting individual cha- 
xecution is of a very high order of skill indeed; the 
If; and the discrimination of flesh, draperies, and 
details, unusually careful, without being trivial. With wise guidance, 
Miss Hosmer must do excellent things. “ The Fugitive Slave” of Mr. 
Leifchild is a colossal work, with too much ofa * classical” look for so 
modern a theme, and with a general effect partaking partly of the an- 
tique, partly of the French picturesque manner of sculpture; but in 
many respects bold, and throughout carefully studied. ‘ The Sisters” 
is a graceful marble group by Mr. Munro. The busts are not generally 
very striking. Among the medallions, Mr. W oolner’s * Thomas Car- 
lyle” tells out with majestic vigour, in virtue of the grand intensity of 
the head, and the great art and labour bestowed upon its rendering. 

We conclude by directing attention to the following pictures along our 
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jute. 
. 480. Portrait of a Lady..........ceccessesceeeeees .. J. R. Parsons, 
497. An Indian Summer Morning in the White Moun- 

tains, America..... Crccevevvceccceceeceoes ° J. F. Cropsey. 

514. The Harvest Si idsitientaet dikimdlle thteine R. Redgrave. 

588. A Fishing-Harbour, in the West .. Ww. W. Fenn, 

1005, On the Dargle, County Wicklow .,. R. Burchett. 
1021. Souvenir of Scutari.............sceseeees E. Armitage. 

1040. Pity the Sorrows of a Poor Old Man............. L. Holloway. 





BIRTHS, 


On the 10th May, in Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, the Wife of Captain Farquhar, 
R.N., H.M.S. Malacca, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Lyndhurst, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Lushington, C.B 
a son, stillborn. 

On the 15th, at Buckridge House, near Teignmouth, the Wife of Charles Stirling, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at Carisbrooke Lodge, Durdham Park, Gloucestershire, the Wife of 
Alfred Chillecott, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 2st, at Bellefield House, Parson’s Green, Middlesex, the Wife of Henry 
Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., M.P., of a son, . 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th March, at Strawberry Hill, King George's Sound, Western Australia, 
Robert Lawson, Esq., of Boondooma, Moreton Bay, New South Wales, to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of Arthur Trimmer, Esq., J.P., granddaughter of the late 
Sir R, W. Spencer, C.B., K.C.H., and niece of Sir George Grey, present Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

On the 18th May, at Croydon, John Rolt, Esq., M.P., of Ozleworth Park, Glou- 
cestershire, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 8. Godson, Esq., of Croydon. 

On the lth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Arthur Lionel Tollemache, eldest 
son of the late Hon. Arthur Cesar Tollemache, to Emily, eldest surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Major-General Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C.B., of the Bengal Army. ; 

On the 18th, at the Church of the British Embassy at Paris, Richard William 
Bulkeley, Esq., of the Royal Horse Guards, eldest son of Sir Richard William 
Bulkeley, M.P., to Mary Emily, eldest daughter of Henry Baring, Esq., M.P. 

On the 20th, at Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, Caroline Julia, eldest sister of 
Sir Claude Chn, de Crespigny, Bart., to William Clay, Esq., late Captain in H. M. 
Chirty-seventh Regiment, and eldest surviving son of the late General Clay, K.C, 

DEATHS, 

On the 6th May, at Hexham House, Hexham, Northumberland, Sir Edward 
Haggerston, Bart. ; in his 68th year. 

On the 6th, at Clapham Rise, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Cox, late Royal Marines ; 
in his 78th year. 

On the 8th, at Florence, Anne Sophia, the beloved wife of Captain Charles E. 
Tennant, R.N 

On the 10th, 
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in Prospect Villas, Twickenham, Mr. William Chandler ; in his 94th 
year. 

On the 13th, at Hotham Hall, Yorkshire, William Arkwright, Esq. 

On the l4th, at Hamsted, Kent, Thomas Law Hodges, Esq.; in his 8lst year. 

On the l4th, at Dumfries, Mr. Robert Burns, the eldest son of the Scottish 
poet ; in his 70th year. 

On the 15th, at Henley -on-Thames, Lieutenant-Colonel John Stuart, formerly of 
the Seventh Fusiliers ; in his 57th year. 

On the 15th, in Wilton Place, General Sir James Macdonell, of Glengarry, G.C.B., 
Colonel of the Seventy-first Highland Light Infantry. ‘i . 

On the 16th, at Llandudno, near Conway, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Lloyd, 
of Brynestyn, near Wrexham. R 

On the 16th, in Conduit Vale, Blackheath, Lieutenant-Colonel Hort, late of the 
Eighty-first Regiment ; in his 53d year. 

On the 18th, in Upper Brook Street, Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir Edmund 
Workman Maenaghten, Bart. 

On the 18th, at Grove Hill, Camberwell, Henry Kemble, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
East Surrey ; in his 69th year. 

On the 19th, at his father’s house, in Devonshire Place, James William Fresh- 
field jun., Esq., of New Bank Buildings, and Reigate ; in his 56th year. 

On the 19th, in Marine Parade, Brighton, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Wakley, 
isq., Coroner for Middlesex, and late M.P. for Finsbury F 

On the 20th, at Bournemouth, Hants, Major-General William Daniel Jones, late 
of the Royal Artillery ; in his 70th year. 


a 
Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 

Wak Orricr, Pall Mall, May 22.—Cavalry—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards— 
R. G. B. Bolton, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice the Hon. G. R. C. Hill, prom. 

ith Light Dragoons—Lieut. H. H. de Bourbel has been permitted to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission. 

10th Light Drags.—Lieut. D. R. Gill to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. F. 
C. G. FitzClarence, who retires; Cornet and Adjt. J. Fife to have the rank of Lieut. ; 
Cornet II. P, Gerdon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gill; J. J. L. M‘Adam, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Gordon, promoted. 

Infantry—Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—To be Instructors of Musketry 
—Lieut. and Capt. Hon. J. B. J. Dormer; Lieut. and Capt. F. T. Clayton; 
Ensign and Lieut. E. H. Clive. 

Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards—To be Instructors of Musketry—Lieut. 
and Capt. C. E. Blackett; and Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major J. A. Conolly. 

ist Regiment of Foot—F. Farrell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession 
to Lieut. R. L. Williams, promoted. 

3d Foot—Brevet.-Col. G. W. Prosser, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice 
Green, who exchanges; Brevet-Major G. J. Ambrose to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Prosser, who retires ; Lieut. W. R. Turner to be Capt. by pur. vice Ambrose. 

4th Foot—Ensign R. Davies to be Lieut. by purchase, vice St. Clair, who retires. 

_ 7th Foot—Lieut. A. Bennett, to be Instructor of Musketry; Ensign G. J, Frank- 
lin has been permitted to resign his commission. 

8th Foot—W. Edgeworth, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Corfield, prom. 

16th Foot—Lieut. F. Retallack to be Capt. by purchase, vice W. Armstrong, who 
retires ; Ensign A. Platt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Retallack ; J. D. Knox, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Platt. 

22d FPoot—Lieut. E. N. L’Estrange to be Capt. by purchase, vice W. T. 
who retires; Ensign G. Palliser to be Lieut. by purchase, 
Leigh, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Palliser. 

_23d Foot—Lieut. G. P. Prevost to be Capt. by purchase, vice Crofts, who retires ; 
Ensign W. Romilly to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Prevost; T. H. C. Boevey, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Romilly ; Lieut. C. F. Gregorie to be Adjt. vice 
Prevost, promoted. . ‘ 

30th Foot—Ensign H. 8. Harrison tobe Lieut. by purchase, vice 8. 8. Bristowe, 
who retires, : 

_ 42d Foot—Lieut. W. Baird to be Capt. by purchase, vice Montgomery, who re- 
tires ; E. Whitehead, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. in succession to Lieut. Baird. 

54th Foot—Lieut, F. G. 8. Parker to be Instructor of Musketry. 
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Smith, 
vice L’Estrange; H. 


| ash-smelters 


60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. P. J. Hoey, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

75th Foot—M. C. Morris, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Faithfull, promoted 

99th Foot--Lieut. G. H. Macaulay, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut. 
vice Baylis, who exchanges. 

_Rifle Brigade—Ensign the Hon. A. J. Pennington to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice C, Talbot, who retires; Lieut. W. Palisser to be Instructor of Musketry. 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. R. Baylis, from the 99th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Macaulay, who exchanges; E. W. Bishop, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Macnamara, promoted; Lieut. H. Carvell has been permitted to retire from the 
service by the sale of his commission. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—T. Herrick, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Fowler, promoted. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Sergeant-Major A, Cook to be Quartermaster, 
vice Harkness, deceased. 


Gold Coast Artillery Corps—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. H. Thomp- 
son, late Captain in Osmanli Irregular Cavalry, vice Hewett, promoted; Quarter- 
master T. B. Thornett, from the Engineers of the late Turkish Contingent, vice 
Cumming, promoted. 

Unattached—Lieut, A. R. Fowler, from the 17th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, 

Brevet.—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. J. Carey, of the Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, having completed three years’ service as Military Secretary to Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
J. Jackson, K.C.B. exercising the Chief Command at the Cape of Good Hope, to be 
Col. in the Army. 

The undermentloned promotions to take place consequent upon the decease of the 
following officers—Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. G. H. Clarges, h.C.B. died April 13 ; Major- 
Gen. M. Everard, C.B. died April 20; Gen. Sir J. Maedonell, G.C.B. died May 15. 
To have the rank of Major-General—Brevet-Col. W. Cartwright, Major upon half. 
pay, Unatt. ; Brevet-Col. A. Gore, Major upon half-pay, Unatt.; Brevet-Col. D. 
Goodman, Major upon half-pay, Unatt.; Brevet-Col, L. Owen, Major upon half- 
pay, Unatt.; Brevet-Col. P. Taylor, from Major upon half-pay, Unatt. to be Major- 
Gen. ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Chambré, half-pay Unatt. to be Col.; Major the Hon. 
W. H. 8. Cotton, half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Lacey, half-pay 
Unatt. Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. 

The promotion of Capt. H. J. Coote, half-pay 18th Foot, Brigade-Major at Wel- 
lington, to bear date the 16th May 1857, instead of 14th April 1857, as stated in the 
Gazette of the Ist instant, 

Memorandum.—Capt. M. White, upon half-pay Unatt. has been permitted to 
retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a 
settler in Canada. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, May 22.—Brevet—Memoranda.—In pursuance of a me- 
morandum, dated in Oct. 1854, the Queen has been pleased to confer upon Lieut. J. 
A. Ballard, C.B. of the Bombay Engineers, and Lieut.-Col. in the service of his Ma- 
jesty the Sultan, the equivalent honorary rank of Lieut.-Col. such honorary rank, 
however, to confer no privilege as a British Lieut.-Col. on that officer. In pursu- 
ance of a memorandum, dated in Oct. 1854, the Queen has also been p ed to confer 





| upon Lieut. R. Cadell, of the Madras Artillery, and Lieut.-Col. in the service of his 


Majesty the Sultan, the equivalent honorary rank of Lieut.-Col. such honorary rank, 
however, to confer no privilege as a British Lieut.-Col. on that officer. 


Che Bany. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 19, 

ApMirnALry, May 18.—The following promotions, dated the 12th instant, conse- 
quent on the death of Vice-Admiral of the Red the Right Hon. Granville G. Lord 
Radstock, C.B. on the 11th instant, have this day taken place—Vice-Admiral of the 
White Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue Sir B. Reynolds, K.C.B. to be Viee-Admiral of the White; Rear-Admi- 
ral of the Red Sir C. Sullivan, Bart. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blne; Rear-Admiral 
of the White H. Dundas to be Rear-Admiral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral of the Blue 


| J. A. Duntze te be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Capt. the Right Hon. Lord John F. 
| G. Hallyburton, G.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral on the Reserved Half-pay List; Capt. 


mour, K.C.B. G.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue; 


J. M‘Dougall to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 22. 

ApMIRALTY, May 19.—The following promotions, dated the l4th instant, conse- 
quent on the death, on the 13th instant, of Admiral of the White the Right Honour- 
able Lord William FitzRoy, K.C.B. have this day taken place—Admiral of the Blue 
R. Thomas to be Admiral of the White; Vice-Admiral of the Red Sir G. F. Sey- 
Vice-Admiral of the White 
Hope, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of the Blue Sir A. W. 
J. Clifford, Bart. C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red 
F. E. Loch to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White the Hon. 


Sir M. Stopford, K.C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral of the Blue 


F. T. Mitchell, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the White. Capts. W. F. Lapidge, J. 
Brasier, R. C. M*Crea, to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved Half-pay List; Capt. 
M. Quin to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

The following Captains on the Retired List have also been promoted to be 
Retired Rear-Admirals on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist 
Sept. 1846, without increase of pay—Capt. W. Slaughter, K.H.; Capts. T. Gill, 


| W. A. Herringham, R. Gordon. 


Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 19. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—F.yre and Bradley, Hull, seed-crushers—Wilson, Bro- 
thers, Leeds, screw-manufacturers— Nicholson and Innes, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
corn-merchants—Heaton and Wright, Manchester, general agents—Adamson and 
Sons, Willington Quay, ship-builders— Marley and Clark, Dean Street, Soho, curri- 
ers—Greame and Co. Liverpool; and Greame and Dunnil], Dublin, wool-brokers— 
Thomas and Marlborough, Crown Court, Threadneedle Street, mining-agents—J. 
and W. H. Whitehead, Manchester, fancy-goods-manufacturers—Schwabe and Co. 
Manchester, and San Francisco— Holliday and Marsden, Otley, Yorkshire, rag-mer- 
chants—Darbyshire and Walkden, Radcliffe, Lancashire, brick-makers— Pettit and 
Blackburn, William Street, Great James Street, Lisson Grove, cheesemongers—Gay 
and Blackman, Northfleet, brick-makers— Haworth and Co. Bridgeclough, New- 
church, Lancashire, cotton-sheet-manufacturers—S. and K. Knott, Portsmouth, 
purveyors—Humbles and Russell, High Street, Southwark, hop-merchants ; as far 
as regards R. Russell—M. A. and J. Young, Short’s Gardens, Endell Street, 
Drury Lane, tinplate-dealers—Every and Crabtree, Sutton Street, Lambeth, lead- 
Hawley and Osborn, Oxford Street and High Holborn, watch-makers 
—De Grave and Co. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, scale-makers—Basse and Lindo, Sav age 


| Gardens, Tower Hill, wine-merchants—Higginson and Hind, Gainsborough, carri- 


ers—Wadsworth and Moorhouse, Holmfirth, Yorkshire, tailors—Till and Mitchell, 
Wolverhampton, plumbers—Thorp and Lansdale, Thame, Oxfordshire, chemists— 
T. and G. Towend, Burnley, Lancashire, linen-drapers—Willett and Bland, Chel- 
tenham, bakers. ; 
Bankruptcies Annulled.—FrepentcK Bivcner Dow ann, Lee, Kent, builder, 
Cuarces Fox, Manchester, corn-dealer, 

Bankrupts.—Hexny Ivey Cox, Stratford, grocer, to surrender May 26, June 
5: solicitors, Hillearys, Fenchurch Buildings ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman St. 
Samve Peace Wann, Cheshunt, timber-merchant, May 28, June 26: solicitors, 
King and George, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Cnyartes Moopy, Portsea, saw-maker, May 28, June 25: solicitors, Maples and 
Co. Frederick’s Place ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Reorxaty Kemp and Groror Cray, Nicholas Lane, bill-brokers, May 30, 


2 


| June 30: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Lee, 


Aldermanbury. 

Atrrep ExLis, Wimborne, wine-merchant, May 30, June 30: solicitors, Taylor 
and Woodward, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Lewis Lewis, Exmouth Street, draper, June 2, 30; solicitor, Jones, Size Lane ; 
official assignee, Edwards, Basinghall Street. 

Samvet Munpay, Gosport, baker, May 29, July3: solicitors, Lowe, Chancery 
Lane ; Ford, Portsea; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Cnaries WituiAM Hi1, Birmingham, anvil-maker, June 1, 22: solicitors, Hodg- 
son and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. ‘ 

Tuomas BarLey STEVENTON, Stoke-upon-Trent, grocer, May 29, June 19: solici- 
tors, Stevenson, Stoke-upon-Trent ; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 
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a TorRRING, P tymouth, builder, May 25. 
Sons, Plymouth ; official assignee, Hirtzel, baat 

WILLIAM Joun Greeory, eds, bedding-manufacturer, June 8, July 6: 
tors, Dibb and Co. and Markland, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Groror Arkryson, Lincoln, commission-agent, June 10; July 8: solicitor, Cham- 
bers, Lincoln ; official assignee, Carrick, Hu 

Grorce Warp, Liverpool, victualler, June 4, 25: 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Jonx Hrxry Brown unior, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, commission-merchant, May 
29, July 14: solicitors, Hoyle and Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—June 10, Hanbury, Brenchley, Kent, grocer—June 10, Geoghegan, 
Palsgrave Place, Strand, engraver—June 9, Inkersole, Sawbridgeworth, Hertford- 
shire, brewer—June 9, Solomon, Cireus, Minories, ship-owner—June 11, Laidman, 
Chancery Lane, and of Coborn New Road, Bow, stationer—June 11, Fairhead, 
Cressing, Braintree, cattle-dealer—June 11, Anderson, Upper Street, Islington, 
stationer—June 10, Bennett, Ashton-under-Line, painter—June 11, Moore, Brad- 
ford, Wiltshire, blue-dyer—June 11, Davis, Merthyr Tydfil, general shopkeeper— 
June 11, Laidler, Jarrow, Durham, coke-burner, and Carr, Denton, Northumberland, 
coal-owner— June 12, Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, oil-merchant—June 11, 
Charles, Havghton, Northumberland, paper-manufacturer—June 12, Cogdon, Sun- 
derland, plumber—June 10, M, and T. Byers, Monkwearmouth Shore, Sunderland, 
ship-builders—June 12, Craig, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, grocer—June 12, Taylor, 
Wednesbury, builder—June 0, M‘Carthy, Aston, Birmingham, publican. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be showen to the con trary on the day of 
meeting.—June 10, Griffith senior and Griffith junior, Hatton Wall, and St. James’s 
Walk, Clerkenwell, brass-founders—June 10, Clinch, Salisbury, livery-stable- 
keeper—June 10, Meyer and Sechel, Newgate Street, merchants—June 10, Birn- 
sting], Broad Street Buildings and Sydney, merchant—June 9, Faithfull, Woodstock 
Road, Blackwall, ship-owner—June 12, Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, oil-mer- 
chant—June 25, E. Watmough, Manchester, draper—June 25, G. W atmough, Bol- 
ton and Sheffield, draper—June 11, Bevan, Kidderminster, victualler—June 18, 
Harve , Birmingham, grocer, 

Dee larations of Dividends,—Bridgman, Tavistock, scrivener ; first div. of 3s. 6d. 
any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzell, Exeter—E. and E. Rowe unior, Penzance, sta- 
tioners; second div. of 93d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtze i Exeter—Hart, West 
Hartlepool, wine-merchant; first and final div. of 2s. 6d. any Saturday ; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-T yne—C harles and Fordyce, Haughton, paper-manufacturers ; 
first div. of 2s. 6d. ; and first div. of 5s. on the separate estate of W. Fordyce, any 
Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-~1 Tyne—Wood, Sheffield, boiler-manufacturer ; 
second iv. of 1s. 6}d.; and first and second divs. on new proofs of 5s. 64d. any 
Tuesday ; Brewin, Sheffield—Unwin, Sheffield, scale-presser ; first div. of 73d. any 
Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Rodgers, Attercliffe-cum-Darna ull, Yorkshire, grocer ; 
first div, of 6s. any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Smith, Sheffield, manufacturer ; 





, June 22: solicitors, : llieiienn Stine and 


solici- 


solicitors, Neale and Martin, 











first div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Meeke, Sheffield, draper; second 
div. of 74d. and first and second divs. on new proofs of 2s. 104d. any Tuesday ; 
Brewin, Sheffield—H. and G. Howgate, Sheffield, steel-converters ; first div. of 5s. 


any Tuesday ; Brewin, Sheftield—Bough, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer ; 
div. of 1s. +. being a portion of the first div, of 2s. any Thursday; Christie, Bir- 
mingham— Temingsley, Walsall, cut-nail-manufacturer ; first div. of 1s. 5}d. any 
Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Aitken, Polmont, by Falkirk, baker, May 25—Douglas, 
Glasgow, measurer, May 26—Cumming and Co. Glasgow, merchants, May 26— 





Brown, Portobello, commission-agent, May 26—Hood and Co. Kelso, drapers, 
May 22. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 22. 
Partnership. ee ae and Inman, Leeds, iron-founders—Cutler and 
Druce, Bell Doctors’ Commons, attorneys—Morgan and Sons, Tottenham 


Court Road, ha in als and Pardew, Plymouth, mercers—Colley and 
Co. Bilston, Stafford, dealers in hay—Perkins and Routledge, Leeds, sanitary tube- 
manufacturers—Branson and Andrew, Sheffield, electro-platers—Robinson and Co. 
Cireus Road, St. John’s Wood, grocers—More wood and Co. Dow gate Dock, Upper 
Thames Street, and Birmingham, merchants—Chater and Peters, New Ww indsor, 
Berkshire, coal-merchants—Harston and Brothers, Newark-upon-Trent, painters— 
Baldwin and Wild, eg a chemical-manufacturers—Sumners 
senior and Sumners junior, Live boot-manufacturers—Cooke and Beales 
Paper Buildings, Temple, and Wal knuford. Berkshire, attorneys—Lloyd and Co. 
Leghorn, and Austin Friars, merchants—Dean and Rawson, Nottingham, silk- 
manufacturers—Nixon and Warren, Birmingham, electro-platers; as far as regards 
Yarren—Campbell and Watt, Walsall, Staffordshire, saddlers—Hotebkin and 
Co, East India Chambers, and Bishopsgate Street Within, shipping-brokers ; as 
far as rds W. H. Prowse—Brown and Co. Sheffield, Yorkshire, joiners’ tool- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Brown—Benington and Co. Wakefield, linen- 
drapers—J. and C, Bottomley, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers—Wilkin- 
son and Hepworth, Huddersfield, woollen-scribblers—Mardon and Pric hard, Christ 
Chambers, Newgate Street, solicitors—E. and T. Smith, Southampton, fishmon gers 
—Chalmers and Co, Glasgow, merchants ; as far as regards W. Paton. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—James Booktess, Maryport, Cumberland, grocer. 
Bankrupts.—Joxt Parry and Josereu Parry, Houghton Street, Clare Market, 
builders, to surrender May 29, July 3: solicitor, Murrough, New Inn ; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
SavacE and Co, Noble Street, City, shirt-manufacturers, June 2, 30: solicitors, 
Sole and Co, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 
Wititam Henry Kicwarps and Sicismexp Lovis Bor KuHEIM, Gracechurch Street, 
and Balaklava, Crimea, merchants, June 2, 30: solicitors, Dimmock and Burbey, 
Suffolk Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 
Grorcre Ross Boorn, Wandsworth Road, engineer, June 2, 30: solicitor, 
Greatorex, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 
Francis MAnser, Queen’s Road, Haggerstone, baker, June 2, July 3 : solicitor, 
Small, Lawrence Lane ; ; official pee! Lee, Aldermanbury. 
JAMES Inirre, Bir ag June 3, 24: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 
THomas Canrier, Wolverhampton, general dealer, June 5, 26: solicitors, Bartlett, 
Wolverhampton ; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Ww hitmore, Birmingham. 





solicitor, Reece, 





ent, 


Joun BARBER, theo hi and Stanley, Derbyshire, miller, June 9, 23: solicitors, 
Baker, Derby; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Joun DANcE and Henry Wanr, Fairford, Gloucestershire, grocers, June 3, July 
7: solicitor, Trenerry, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Bensamin Baker, Cardiff, G lamorganshire, apothee ary, June 3, July 6: solici- 


tors, Cruttwell and Co. Bath ; Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, 
Bristol. 


Tuomas Jones, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire, grocer, June 3, July 7: solici- 
tors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman. 
Epwarp Tear and Revsen TRALL, Leeds, boat-builders, June 4, July 3: solici- 


tors, Weddell and Parker, Selby; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds. 

Luxe Priestiry, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer, June 4, July 3: 
solicitors, Barber, Brighouse ; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assig ghee, 
Young, Leeds. 

Rosert KEETLEY, Great Grimsby, ship-builder, June 3, July 
Richardson and Sadier, Old Jewry Chambers; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; 
oes. Carrick, Huli, 

WARD ELsaM, Liverpool, merchant, May 29, June 25 : 
Hull, ’oeeemeals official assignee, Bird, ‘Liverpool. 

Joun Hare, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker, June 11, July 10: solicitors, 
Chaters, Newecastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

James Bentiey, Warrington, Lancashire, ironmonger, June 10, July 1: solicitors, 
Sale and Co. Manchester ; Baker, Birmingham ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Dividends.—June 13, Harradine, Needingworth, Huntingdonshire, farmer—June 
15, Whiteside, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, watch-manufacturer—June 12, 
Paxon, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, corn-dealer—June 12, Triggs and Co. Southamp- 
ton, upholsterers—June 12, Evans, Westbourne Terrace, surgeon—June 12, Bray, 
Chelmsford, architect— June 12, Bryan, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, electro-plater— 
June 16, Marriott, Nottingham, tailor—June 17, Morris, Malpas, Chester, wine- 
dealer—June 12, R. and J, Helsby, Childwall and W arrington, Lancashire, builders 
—June 12, Neale and Co. ‘ Liverpool, hollow-ware-manufacturer une 12, Wim- 
penny, Al y, woollen-cloth- facturer—June 12, Tasker and Audus, 
Selby, Yorkshire, and Hampstead Road, potato-merchants. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown tothe contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 15, King, Seven Sisters’ Road, Holloway, builder—June 12, Moore, 
Southgate, Middlesex, and Minories, merchant—June 12, Catt, Little Tower Street, 
victualler—June 11, Hughes, Dudley, inn-keeper—June 11, Wood, Pershore, Wor- 
cestershire, linen-draper—June 18, ¥ histon, Birmingham, druggist—June 16, Mar- 
riott, Nottingham, tailor, 


8: solicitors, 
official 


solicitors, Fletcher and 
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[May 28, 1857. 


Line ao. ironmonger ; 





i larations sof Divide alin Johnson, Bourn, second div, 


of 5d. May 25, and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham- Roberts, Stam- 
ford, Lincoln, ‘draper ; first div. of 3s. May 25, and two following Mondays ; Harris, 


Nottingham—Ridge and Jackson, Sheffield, booksellers ; sec ond div. of 5s. 74d. and 
first and second divs. of 12s. 3}d. on new proofs, any Tuesday ; Brewin, Sheffield, 








































Scotch Sequestrations.— She pherd, Coupar-: Angus, wrigh t, June 1l—Whyte 
Glasgow, wool-merchant, May 29—Stuart, Glasgow, commission-merchant, May 4 
Williamson, Edinburgh, May 27—Mills, Glasgow, dyer, June 1—M‘Nair, Glas. 
gow, fruit-merchant, May "29—Watson and Reid, Glasgow, oon, June | 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd .| Monday. | Tuc oday. Ux ednes. | | Thurs. Friday, 

newest Geerwune —— 
Sper Cent Consols ...cceeececeeeeeee 933 “n | } 939 | 9 934 33 | 933 
Ditto for Account .... | 94 944 94 933 93% 
8 per Cents Reduced . --| 929 | 923 | 92} 924 92) 
New 3 per Cents ..... woe OS 1 Ge % 92) 923 924 
Long Annuities ... | os 2 23 -— 
Annuities 1885 .. . . sie— si}; — 
Wank Stock, 9 per Cent .. a 24 212 =) — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent —ee F ee en me as 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. per die MR cceses |} Spm. | 3 | at | 5 5 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..........++++ 98 -— —_ii— _— 
India Bonds, 4 yes PORE .nccccccccees — |i i 7 dis. | 4 3 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 

Austrian 5p.ct.) —— PROMER wc cccccccccccceces “ p- Ct. -— 
Belgian .. i— 97 Mexican .. ° | 223 
Ditto .. - -_ Peruvian ... "i -i-_ 
Brazilian ... 5 — | 993 Portuguese 1853 t= 46 
Buenos Ayres 6— | 87} Russian ...... 5 — 106 
Chilian .. Se | 102} Sardinian it — 913 
Danish . 5 — | 101} TT, cticbintsvens 38 — 413 
Ditto es 854 Ditto t= 25 
Dutch 23— 65 Ditto Passive -— 
Ditto ‘i— 97 Terkish ... .. 943 
WrOMED .cccccscccccsccces 3 — | 68f. 50c. | Venezuela 35 

Ss SH ARES. 


Last Official Quotation during 
Rattways— 1 
Bristol and Exeter............ 
Caledonian ° 
Chester and Holyhead 
Eastern Counties 


zy the Week ending Friday Evenifig.) 


Australasian 
British North 
36 City 
Colonial 
Commercial of London 


Americg 













Edinburgh and Glasgow....... | 60 | Commercial of London ..... 
i gow and South-Western .../ 99 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian C ht a 
€ At Northerm .......ccccecess 973 0 =©||)0 «London .....+++.+. 





} London 
i 





London and C« 






































Great South. and West. Ireland i 103 y 
Great Western. | 665 | London ¢ hrtd. ‘Bnk. of Australia 17}? 
Hull and Selby. ee -— London Joint Stock............ | 313 
Lancashire and Yorkshire,.....| 1003 London and Westminster 4s) 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... -_— National Bank -— 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 114 National Provincial . 794 
London and Blackwall ......... 6} | New South Wales... 47 
London and North-Western....| 104} Oriental ........+++. 40} 
London and South-Western. seal 9s} Provincial of Ireland 61 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Linc oln.| 41} South Australia..... _ 
aoe | 82% Union of Australia . 553 
Midland Great Western ( —_— Union of London. 26 
North British. 43 Unity... .ccrcccccecccces —_ 
North s ern— 86} Western Bank of London....... -— 
North-Eastern—York.......... 66 Docxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} 3) East and West India ........... 120 
Scottish Central ............+. } 107 } London ......see000. 1023 
Scottish Midland.......... 71 St. Katherine 92} 
South-Eastern and Dover. { 75 Vieterte ccccscccccccccccccccece 93% 
Eastern of France..... | 287exd MisceLLaNnrous— 
East Indian ..........+. | 108 Australian Agricultural ........ 19} 
Geclong and Melbourne ...... | 20} exi British American Land.. -— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 21g . 150 
Great Western of Canada ... 23 2k 
Paris and Lyons ..........5+. | 58 93 
Mines— General Steam..... ! 243 
Australian ........0+. Cocvccces -—— National Discount...........+.. 44 
Brazilian Impe rial. | —_ Peel River Land and Mineral .. 2 
Ditto St. John del Rey. eee 133 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 703 
Cobre Copper ........+. . | —_— Royal Mail Steam.............. 61 
RhymneyIron,.......e0e--eeeee _— South Australian . Coccccescccccsl 35} 
BULLION. Per oz. | ™ — ALS senai Per ton. 
. S am S17 ¢ opper, Brit. Ce akes £126 0 0.. 000 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 1 9 | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 812 6... 6 0 0 
Mexican Dollars ...........006+ 0 5 Oj Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0.. 0 0 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg.. -2115 0..22 0 © 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 22. 









8. | &. s. 8. 8. s. 5 

Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0; Fine...... 60 to 66 Fine...... 75to077 | Indian Corn. 36 to 38 

Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 46—68 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed. 23 — 25 
— New. 46— 54 White F. 78 — 80 Maple .... 37—40 Fine. 
seeess 55—60 | Rye ...... 36 — 38 White . 37—40| Poland . 

Ww hite Old 0— 0} Barley poeta 35 — 38 Blue 38—42 | Fine .. 

Fine ...... o— 0} gm hy +. 40—44 Beans, Tic f | Potato. 
New...++ . 48— 58 | Malt, Ord... 68—74 Harrow... 38—42 | Fine. 





SIX-WE EKS AV era ae. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 
ylé Per Qr. weg rial) of England and Wales. 


Rye Wheat .... 54s. 7d. | R 38s. 0 
6 Beans Barley .... 44 0 | 7. 
Oats ...... 23 «7 39 CG 





FLO U R. 








PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ......+++++ per sack ~s to 55s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Beconds ....cccccccscccsevesess — 48 Carlow, 4/. lis. to Ol. 0s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship to — 42 | Bacon, Irish ........... per cwt. 72s. — 73s. 
Norfolk and Stockton paenneees 40 — 41 | Cheese, Cheshire, 7 — 4 
American per barrel 27 — 34 | Derby, pale . — 74 
Camadian ...cceccescceeens GS ae Oh | TBM, Wii ccccccccceccccedecs: % —100 
Bread, 6d. to 84d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 0d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


















NEWGATE AND LEADENBALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at TRE 
s. d. sa ¢ 8. d. s. a s. d. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 2to3 8 to 3 8to4 &to5 9 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 4 0—4 4— 40—4 8—5 © | Beasts.. 3,830 ..... 893 
Veal... 3 4—44— 46—5 0—5 6 | Sheep ..21,350 ..... 6,160 
Pork... 4 0—4 8— 4 .—1o—3 2 | Calves., 118 ..... 262 
Lamb. 5 4—6 0— 6 O—6 7 O} Pigs... 310 210 
To sink the offal, Pe r 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL, 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 65s. to Sis. Down Tegs ...... - perlb. 19d.to 20d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 Ha alf bred we oe - O— 0 
Sussex ditto..........+. - 6 — 78 146— 17 
o— 0 1 — i 





Farnham ditto 


Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPEL. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


SMITHFIELD. CrMrertand 





























Hay, Good .....-ss00 66s. to 72s 75s. to 84s. to 90s. 
Inferior . 50 0 — «60 és — 65 — 75 
New o=— 0 .—_— - Oo— 

Clover...... 80 — 105 oo — - 100 — 108 

Wheat Straw ecccccese 2a — 2 32 = 30 — 34 

GROCERIES | MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6¢. | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 6s. Od.to 6s. 6d. 
Congou, fine .......5+6. 110—2 Brandy, Best Rrands..... 15 9 — 17 4 
Pekoe, flowery +2 6 —4 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 0 6 — 0 9 

In bond—Duts 8. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 0 — 44 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 82s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Pe ae: an. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 64s. Od. to 66s. Od. | Tallow ba ha - per cwt. i 9-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 86s. 0d. to 938. 0d.| = TOWM ....ceeeceee o-—-o0o0 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 24s. 0d. to 28s. 0¢.| Rape oil, "English refined a1 6 — 52 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average 478. 3}. 0 — 50 6 

West India Mola ~_- S. 2 26s. Od. to 29s. Od Zanes ed Oil. 9— 00 

TAT > a-nut Oil: o—48 6 

Kent and Essex Re gents. ston .1: ae. to Os. Paim oil. o- 00 

Shaws.......- =— © Linseed Oil- ° o~ 0 06 
York Regents. 100 —170 Coals, Hetton ........0.55 17 6 — 0 @ 
Beste gs ccvcccevccces eoeeel3Q —160 BOOS ccocccceseccs oo—- 00 
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2, PD 
] ER MAJES STY’S S$ THEATR 


PICCOLOMINI, ALBONI, SPEZIA, GIUGLINI, BEL- 
LETTI, 





NEVENTANO, VIALETTI. 
eo ight of IL TROVA TORE = 
ll be performed Verdi's ope ra o 
2% —— o caer, Madille. Spezia; Azucena, Mad. 
yee Manrico, alg. Giuglini; Ferrando, Sig. Vialetti 
aes t 98, EXTRA NIGHT—LUCIA DI 
TH MMERMOOR. Piccolomini ; Edgardo, 


Sig. Giuglini. vening with the new Ballet by M. Mas 
To conctele 5 ae ST A . or particulars see Bills 
sot, aren number of boxes have been specially reserved for 
~ seelie, and may be had at the Box- office, at the Theatre, 
Colonnade, Haymarket. Price 21s. and I Ui. Is. 6d. each, 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 


ER 
H*® GRAND _ PERFORMANCE, 
xnpay June l 


Second N 








Lec ia, Madile 






’ « NI, ree - 
one ALBONI, h. rey TT . 
PION LETTI, BENEV FEARS, Lt ETT 
» many applic + ms that have been made, anc 
a ment the many wT rene families resident in the en 
pe en oe AND EXTRA PERFORMANCE will take 
yy Morsino, Jone I, when will be performed, 
Verdi’ : TRAVIATA. 
Vers: as ‘Piccolomini ; Alfredo, Sig. Giuglini ; 


. Madlle 
Vieletea, 7 . Soman Giorgio, Sig. Beneventano 


Wh. by Rossini's Ope ra, 


To be Pp 
Z1ERE DI SIVIGLIA, (Arranged in One Act 
L Bae Rosina, Madame Alboni 
Alboni will introduce Rode’s 


In the Lesson Scene, Mad. 

riations 

a = Operas, a DIVERTISSEMENT, 

principal Artistes of the Ballet will appear 

V Morning dress only will be necessary. Doors open at 1, 
to ‘counmance at half-past 1, and end at half-past 5 o'clock 

Pit and One Pair Boxes, 4/. 4s. ; Grand Tier Ditto, 5/. 5s 
second Pair Ditto, 3/. 3s Half Circle Ditto, Ils. 6¢ 
Pit, 8s. 6d. Pit Stalls, 1/. ls. ; Gallery Stalls, 5s. ; Gallery, 
Bs Appplic ations for Boxes and Tickets to be made at the 
Hox-office of the T* »x-office of the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket 

ER TIER MAJESTY’S THEATR 

Under the immediate Patronage ef HER MAJESTY 

THE QUEEN, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 

Highness the Duchess of Kent, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

Mr. BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that, in 
lieu of his Annual Concert, he has made arrangements wit h 
the Direction to give THREE GRAND MUSICAL FEsTI 
VALS, Dramatic, Classical, and Miscellaneous, on Wepnes 


in which the 

















pay Moagnines, June 10, 24,and Jury 8 
The Artists will include Mesdiles. Piccolomini, Spezia, 
Ortolani, and Mad. Alboni, Sig. Antonio ir 


Netti, 





Mr. Charlies Braham, Sig 1B 


Keichardt, 
and Vialetti 


ventano, Rossi, Corsi, 
Instrumental Performers: Pianoforte—Mad 
mann and Miss Arabella Goddard, Messrs. Andreoli, Bene 
dict, and Lindsay Sloper. Violin—Herr Ernst and M. Baz 
zini. Violoncello—Sig. Piatti. Double 1 Rottcsini 
One portion of the Concert will be conducted by Sig 
Bowsrtt, and another by Mr. Benrpict, supported by the 
Chorus and Orchestra of that great Musical Establishment 
The Programme will include Mendelssohn's Posthumous 


Clara Schu 





ss--Sig 


Finale to the Opera of LORELEY, performed for the first 
time in England on the Stage, and other iportant works 
Pull particulars will be duly announced. ‘The performances 
have been fixed to commence at 2 andterminate at 5 
Subscription Tickets (Transferable) for the THI 





rsons—Pit Tier, 6/ 
Two Pair, 4/. 4 


ec Boxes to hold Pour P« 
8/. Ss. ; First Tier, 6/. 6s 





CERTS: Pri 
és. ; Grand Tier, 





Upper Boxes, 3/. 3s.; Pit Stalls, 2/.2 Pit, l5s.; Galler 
Malls, 10s. ; Gallery, 5* 

Prices for each SINGLE CONCERT: Private Boxes to 
hold Four Persons—Pit Tier, W. 3s Grand Tier, 4/. 4s 
First Tier, 3/. 3s.; Two Pair, 2/. 2s Upper Boxes, l/. lls. 6d 
Pit Stalls, 1/. ls. ; Pit, 7*.; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Application for Tickets may be made at all the principal 
Librarians and Musicsellers; of Mr. Bexr , Manches 
ter Square ; and at the Box-oftice of the Theatre 


R° AL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
L MADLLE. BALFE 

Subscription Night.—Tuvaspay Next, May 28, will be 
given as a Subscription Night, (in licu of Sarvrpay, 
8,) on which occasion will be peered, for the first time 
these six years,) Bellini’s Opera, LA SONN AMBI i A 

Amina.... Madille vi 1cTOrRE Ba 

(He r or P irst Appearance on the Stage 


YOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
L Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atranp W1 


GAN 
Monday, and during the week, THIEVES! THIEVES! 





Characters by Messrs. Danvers, G. Vining, Leslie, Cooper ; 
Misses Swanborough and Bromley After which, DADDY 
HARDACRE. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. Vining, 


G. Cooke, Leslie; Miss Stephens and Miss Hughes. To 
ecenclude with an Original Farce, by Bayle Bernard, Esq 
called a SPLENDID INVESTMENT, in which Mr. F 
son will appear.—Commence at Half-past Seven 


y 
(\HISWI ICK FETES.—GREAT HORTI- 
SULTURAL EXHIBITION ON 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, June 3 and 4; Faer 
to Fellows or holders of their Ivory Tickets, on June 3, at 
12 o'clock, or June 4, « Fellows and the holders of 
their Ivory Tickets ¥ > same hours be ompanied 





















m4 any two Visitors produc ing 5s. Admission Tickets. Open 
to the public, with 5s. Tickets, at 2 p.m. June 3, or with 
2s. 6d. Tickets, 2 p.m. June 4 





On both these days his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
President of the Society, has kindly intimated his intention 











of throwing open the grounds of Chiswick House to the Fel 
lows of the Society and their friends 

Tickets are to be procured at 21, Regent Street, till the 
days of Exhibition, when Five Shillir Tickets will be 
charged 7s. Gd. and Half-Crown Tickets, 3s. 6¢. each. Spe 
cial trains to Chiswick by the South-Western Railway, and 


to Turnham Green by the North London Railway 
PALACE.—GREAT HAN 
FESTIVAL, under the especial patronage of hex 
PRINCE ALBERT 





DEL 
Majesty the QUE = N and H.R. H 
Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 





Moypay, Jone 15, MESSIAH ; 
Wepvespay, Juxet7, JUDAS MACCABEUS 
Famway, June 19, ISRAEL IN EGYPT 


The Orchestra will consist of 2500 performers, occupying a 


space considerably larger than the entire area of any music 
hall in this country 
Principal Vocal Performers—Mad. Clara Novello, Mad 
Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and 
Herr Formes. 
asion 


An organ of great power has been erected for the occ 
by Messrs. Gray and Davison, under the superintendence of 
r. J. L. Brownsmith, who will preside during the Festival 
The whole of the musical arrangements are under the 
liree tion of the Sacred Harmonic Society 

fickets in the Naves for a single performance, 10s. 6d. ; 
Reserved and numbered Stalls at One Guinea each day, or 
Two Guineas and a Half for the set of three performances ; 
and reserved and numbered Stalls in the Transe pt Galleries 
it Five Guineas for the sct. These tickets, together with 
plans of the stalis, may be had at the Central Handel Festi 
¥al Ticket Office, Exeter Hall; at 79, Lombard Street; or at 
the rystal Palac Post-office orders forwarded to any of 
the above offices must be made pa le to Mr. George Grove, 
it the chief office, St Martin’s le ad 

The Great Fountains and the entire system of Waterworks 
will be displayed on each of the Festival days after the con 

lusion of the Oratorio ; 
By Order, 
Urystal Palace, Ma 





















GEORGE 
», 1657 


GROVE, Secretary 


THE SPECTATOR. 








kf RENCH EXHIBITION.—The 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures by 
Modern Artists of the French School is OPEN to the Public 
at the French Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, opposite the Opera 
Colonnade. Admission, 1s Catalogues, 6d. each Open 


from 9 to 6 daily B 


J, XHIBITION.—MESSRS. DICKIN- 
4 SON'S COLLECTION of PORTRAITS of DISTIN 


FRODSHAM, Sec 











GUISHED PERSONS has been considerably added to by 
— Interesting Pictures executed in Oil Ivory and on 
Paper. The Exhibition is Open Daily, from 10 to 6 Ad 


mission, is —114, New Bond Street 


YOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 

& ANNIVERSARY. Mowpay, 25th uxst. 1 p.m. Pre 
sentation of Gold Medals, &c. Address of the President, Sir 
RODERICK MURCHISON, “ On the Progress of Geographi 
cal Discovery.” THE DINNER will be held at the FREE 
MASONS’ TAVERN at7 p. m. precisely. The President in 


the Chair. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12, § ‘ 

4 Square.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MERTING Subscribers to the LONDON LIBRARY 
will be held, in the Reading Room of that Institution at 3 
o'clock in the Afternoon of Sarurpay the 30th ine7 

Ky order of the Committee, 

May 20, 1857 W. B. DOUNE, Secretary and Librarian 

THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION for 1857 is now due 


YOBERT OWEN’S CONGRESS of the 


ADVANCED MINDS OF THE WORLD, to consider 








. Jam 


of the 





the best peaceable practical mode by which to supersede the 
present fals vil, and most injurious system for governing 
the human ¢, by the true, good, and most beneficial sys 





Martin's Hall, Long 
same place tomorrow, 
morning and even 
John Street, 
the Cong 


n 
tem for all, is NOW SITTING in 8t 
Acre; and will continue to sit in the 
Faipay, and Sar and on Sunpay 
ing in the Literary Institution, 
Fitzroy Square On Mornay 25th. inst 


tCRDAY 
and Scientific 
the 





will terminate its sittings, when Mr. Owen will give his 
concluding Address, in which he will announce some of the 
great changes which will take place in the world before 
the close of this century, and the causes which will pro 


duce those changes his meeting will commence at half 

past 7 p.m 

|? NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


London: 12, Waterloo Place Established 1839 


> Subscribed Capital One Million. 
D tors in London 
The Right “Hon the Lord Mayor 


Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
| James M‘Mahon, Esq 
| George W. Sanders, 


William John Alexander, Esq 


ax 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt Esq 


Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq > William H. Shippard, Esq 
Henry Charies Chilton, Esq | 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.¢ 
John William Pisher, Esq | He nry Wordsworth, Esq 


In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security 


J. HILL WILLIAMS, Seeretary 
7 NUS YEAR 
DIVISION OF LIFE PROFITS 
Intending Assurers are informed that all proposals, on the 
profit scale, lodged with the Company or its Agents on 
or before the 20th July next will participate in the 


profits te be distributed this year 


ANCASHIRE INSURANCE 


4 COMPANY, 10, Cornhill, London 
Fikt AND LIFE 
Ca \ rwO MILLIONS 
Bonvsrs.—80 per cent of Life Profits divided Triennially 
Si arry.—l. The large Capital of Two Millions 


h 1,448, 4007 
ze and wealthy proprictary 
» Capital and Surplus Assets, upwards 
75,0007 
Medical Fees and Stamps paid by the Company 
Fire Insurances effected on favourable terms 
Prospectuses forwarded free on application 
N.B.—The is - »w conducted at the 
new offices, 


is actually subscribed by 





business Company's 
No. 10, Cornhil 


FRAN( 18 KEMP, Resident Secretary 








To’ ER.—SALE OF STORES.—By 

order of the Secretary of State for War, to be Sold by 

Public Auction, in the Tower, on Tuvaspay, 28th May 1857, 

at 11 o'clock in theF orenoon precisely, the following Stores— 
Ankle and Knee, 


Roots, 
| ‘ 





Rags, Woollen, 
| Saddlery, 






various, 


Clothing, 
Bedding | Tools, various, 
Cloth, Oxford Grey, about Old Steel and Iron, 


| Accoutrements, 


10,000 yards, 
And Miseellancous Articles 


May be viewed at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock, on the 
three days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had at the 
War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower and Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, on payment of 6d. each, which will be allowed to 
purchasers. No person will be admitted to view the lots or 


into the Sale 


URES (without physic) of IN 


/ TION Phiegm, 


room without a Catalogue 


‘DIGE 


all nervous, 





Dyspepsia), Flatulency 





t ous, and liver complaints, constipation, dysentery, diar- 
rheva, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sir nking, fits, cough, asthma, 











bronchitis, consumption iildren’s complaints, by DU 
BARRY'S delicious REV AI I NT A ARABICA POOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense. 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfecbied it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores th faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscular energy Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorlan 

Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 





General Thomas King ad 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it afte rall other 
means of cure had failed In canisters, lib ved 2 

ds. 6d Sib., lls 
receipt of post-office ord 





Ib., 22 the 121b. carriage fr 


—DBarry du Barry and Co. 











gent Street, London } tnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picea 

dilly ; 330, Strand ; Abbis nd Oo. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 

63, and 150, Oxford Strect ; 49, Bishopsgate Street Within. 
RUPTURES.—BY AL LETTERS PAT 

HITE’S MOC- “MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 





HERNIA. The use of steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided i soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to-fit) forwarded by post, on 


the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, te 


ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piceadiily 
Per LAST IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS rt SWI LLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6¢. to 14s. each 


Postage 6d. MANU FACTORY 1228, F ICCADILLY, LONDON 














ESSONS IN BOTANY.—A Lady Te- 

4 siding near the Regent's Park, who possesses an herba 
rium, and daily procures fresh specimens, gives LESSONS 
in BOTANY according to the natural system. Add 
A. L. B., Steruens’s Library, Albany Street, Regent's P 


HARY EY’S SAUCE,—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
but that which bears the 






rk. 








to observe, that none is genuine 
name of Witt Lazensr on the back of each bottic, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasernu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


EK SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2*. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157s, 
Ne w Bond Street, fac ing Re dmay ne's 


rI0 ’ 
HEAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 15° different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Hedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Hea: and Sox, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Kedroom Furniture Manufacture rs, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44,Oxford Street . 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Hstablished 1807 


SELTZER 








GLASS CHAN- 











Qc HW EPPE’S MALVERN 
KJ WATER.—Manufactured by J. Scuwerre & Co. the 
sole lessees, from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, pos 


sesses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring 
Schweppe’'s Soda, Magnesia, Potass Waters, and Lemonade, 
are manufactured as usual. Every bottle is protected by a 
Label with their signature. Schweppe & Co. Manufacturers 
of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade 
London bp LAvenpent, Bristol, and Derby 
PARIS EXHIBITION 18! 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."8 NEW YATTERN and PENETRATING 
TUOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brash, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 





*RIZE MEDAL, 





td. cach ; of Metealfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1302 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 
DINNEFORD 
r > 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 





eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admi ly adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught. which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire 


PEDSTEADS, BATHS, 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 8IX LARGE SHOW 
KOOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Mctallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submit- 
ted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country 





and LAMPS.— 





BKedstcads, from . 12s. Od. to 121. Os. each. 
Shower-Baths, from.........+.« 7s. 6d. to 5/. 12s. each. 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from. 6s. Od. to 6!. 6s. each. 


All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oi! ....... 58. Od. per gallon 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated 
by the patent of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 
Fiddle or Thread or 
Old Silver Brunswick King's 








Pattern Pattern. Pattern, 
Table Spoons and Forks, doz. 34s. .... 48. 60s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ...do. 30s 35s 42s 
Tea ditto . -.do. 1s. 24s 30s 


CS ruet and Liqueur Frames, Waiters, 
All kinds of re- 


Tea and Coffee Se ts, 
Candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices 
plating done by the patent process 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED 





Fiddle Thread hing g's. 
Table Spoons and Forks, doz 28. ssc 288 
Dessert ditto and ditto,...do. Is. .... 2s 
Tea ditto . ... cess ceeeees dO 5s lle 
Illustrated Catalogues sent pe r post) free 


and 3, NEWMAN 
LON DON 


TIONS, 


39, OXFORD STREET, W 1, ta, 2, 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PE RRY 8 PLACE, 


Que. BEST HAIR PREPARA 
High 


1, Little Queen Street, Holborn.—A.exan per 
Ross's Liquid Hair-Dye is of little trouble in application, 
producing a light brown, dark brown, or black. Sold at 
3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and Ws. 6d. ; sent for stamps, carriage free, 
12 extra. Private Rooms for its application A. K.'s Hair 
Destroyer removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
arms, and hands, without injury to the skin, 3s. Gd., Gs. é¢., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle, sent free for cight stamps extra 
A. R.'s Cantharides Oil, a sure restorer of the hair, 3s. é¢., 
5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., sent free for 12 stamps extra. N.B. The 
above articles are sent in a blank wrapper the same day as 
ordered. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS wonderfully 

successful in cases of Chronic Kheumatism.—Charlics 
having experienced the beneficial 
publicly testifies that for a very 
rheumatism, the 


Saunders, of Cheltenham 
effect of this potent remedy, 
long period he was suffering from chronic 


paroxysms of pain being most torturing, attended with 
feverish and inflammatory symptoms, until life became a 
burden ; gradually failing, he resorted to various remedics 


was induced to give Holloway's 

change soon manifested iterlf, 
was restored to perfect health 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Sramra Constan- 
tinople; A. Gvipicy, Smyrna; and E. Murs, Malta. 


without effect; when he 
Pills a trial; a remarkable 
the pain ceased, and he 
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COMPLETION OF “ LITTLE DORRIT.” 

On the 30th = —_ be published, price 2s. Numbers 
9 and R RIT 
ITTLE. DORRIT. By Cuartes 
Diexens. A New Serial Story, ‘uniform with 
* Bleak House, *” « David Copperfield,” “ Dombey 
aan Son.” W: ith Illustrations by Hasror K. Browne. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. SCHMITZ. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, 6s. with a Map showing 
a Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon, 
ANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
i — By Dr. L. Scumrrz, F.R.S.E. Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: ApAm and Cuarves BLACK ; 
Loneman and Co, 


London : 





This day, price One Shilling 

HE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 

A WITNESS FOR THE REDEMPTION OF 

THE WORLD. With a Letter to W. 8. Williams, 

Esq. on his Pamphlet respecting the Doctrine of Eter- 

nal Punishment, taught by the Rev. F. D. Maurice 

and the Neoplatonists. By F. D. Mavricr, Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Bet and Dapy, Fleet Street. 





HYMNS AND aoe Ra. THE SICK—FOURTH 
TION. 
n small | price 6s. 

e228 and POEMS for the SICK and 

SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service 
for the VISITATION of the SICK. Selected from 
various Authors, Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fospery, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 

Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 





Lately published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
yeh oey mpeted ON HARMONY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Cipriani Potter, Esq. 
** This work promises to become a necessity in the 
schoolroom, and a valuable companion to the private 
student.”—Morning Post. 
** We can sincerely recommend our musical readers 
to peruse this work for their benefit.”— Daily News. 
L. Booru, 307, Regent Street ; and Lonemans and 
Co. Paternoster Row. 





This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 

| et S ON SOME OF THE DANGERS 

4 WHICH MAY ARISE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH FROM THE TEACHING OR THE CON- 
DUCT OF ITS PROFESSORS. By Ricuarp Wuare- 
ty, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 

By the same Autho 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE P ECU LIARITIES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Seventh Edi- 
tion, 7s. 6 

ESSAYS ON THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM 
HAVING THEIR ORIGIN IN HUMAN NATURE. 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

London : Joux w. PARKER and | Son, West Strand. 


MESSRS. H. J. and D. NICOLL’S 


Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 















follows— 

MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced.........-...+ £600 
NAVY FROCK COATS, ric pe laced...... 500 
EVENING DRESS COATS -£212 6and 310 0 
FROCK COATS ......+ 3 3 Oand 40 0 
ANGOLA Morning Coats .......00.005 +» from 1 1 0 
Waistcoats .. +. from 010 6 

- Trousers .... - from 11 0 
Their Registered Paletit .........ccecececeees 220 
The Allied Sleeve Cape. ......ccccceeeccececcee 110 


Boys’ Clothing charged according to size 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes. 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c 
1l4, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 


London. 
EAUTIFUL COMPL EXION.—ROW- 


LAND'S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexion 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify- 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. Caurion.—The words “ROWLAND’'S 


Navy, and 











| 


the Rev. B. 





| BET. 


KALYDOR” are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND | 


and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 


The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Duiness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Prowr and Han 
sant, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
Is. 1§¢. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








> + . 
“T H E LACE IT” 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 

The most speedy and effectual remedy for coxsumrrion 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

“Dr. De Jonon gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Jonon's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 
po 5 Fg it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
of bile.’’ 

Sold onty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 77, 
Strand, London; and by respectable Chemists & Druggists. 





NEW WORKS 


Dr. BARTH’S TRAVELS and DIS- 
COVERIES in NORTH and CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Maps, and Illustrations, Vols. I. to III. 8vo. 63s. 


SCENES in ETHIOPIA, drawn and 
described by J. M. Bernarz, Artist to the late British 
Mission to the Court of Shoa. Map and 50 coloured 
Illustrations. Imperial folio, 67. 6s. 


3. 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS 
from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, Ad- 
dresses, &c, 8vo. 18s. 


4. 
ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES of DIS- 


TINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN. Translated by 
Powe, M.A. Admiral Sauyra, D.C.L, 
and R, Grant, M.A, 8vo. 18s, 

5. 

MEMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY, of ANDREW CROSSE, the Electrician, 
Edited by Mrs. Crosse. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

6. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. A Novel. 
By Anrnony Troiiorr, Author of ‘* The Warden.” 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


de 


CATHERINE DE VERE: 


By H. M. W. Feap. 


a Tale. 


8. 
MAY CAROLS. 


Vere. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


By Avsrey De 


9. 
MUSIC the VOICE 


in CREATION. Selected and 
Jane Esroourr, Feap. 


of HARMONY 
arranged by Mary 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
10. 

The FAIRY FAMILY: a Series of 
Ballads and Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy My- 
thology of Europe, Crown 8vo, with 2 Illustrations, 


10s. 6d. 
ll, 


SKETCHES. By the Authors 

of ** Amy Herbert,” The Old Man’s Home,” and 

‘* Hawkstone. Third Edition. With 6 Plates in 
Aquatint. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
12. 

The Abbe HUC’S NEW WORK, 

CHRISTIANITY in CHINA, TARTARY, and THI- 


2 vols, 8vo. 21s, 


The 


13. 

Mr. SPOTTISWOODE’S TARAN- 
TASSE JOURNEY through EASTERN RUSSIA, 
Map, Wood-cuts, and coloured Lithographs. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The following are nearly ready. 
XIV. 
The FRANKS, from their FIRST 
APPEARANCE in HISTORY to the DEATH of 


KING PEPIN. By Watrer C, Perry, Barrister. 8vo. 
[On W “ednesday next, 


XV. 
VACATIONS in IRELAND. By 


Cc. R. Wexp, Post 8vo. with View of Rosse 


Castle. 


Barrister. 
XVI. 

SUMMER MONTHS among 
ALPS: with the Ascent of Monte Rosa, the Ascent of 
the Altels, the Pass of the Strahleck, &c. By T. W. 
Hincuuirr, Barrister. Post 8vo. with 4 Illustrations. 
XVII, 


The QUESTIONS of the DAY. By 
the CREATURE of an HOUR. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
[On i “ednesday next, 


XVIII, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
The Music printed with the Words, imperial 8vo. 
small music size, convenient and legible at the Piano- 
forte, but more portable than the usual form of Musi- 
cal Publications, 

XIX, 


LIFE of Sir JOHN FALSTAFF, 
Illustrated by Groner CrurksHank. With a Biogra- 
phy of the Knight, from Authentic Sources, by Robert 
B. Broven, Esq. No. I, with 2 Plates. Royal 8vo. 
ls. [On Saturday next, 

Xx. 


The ENGLISH BREAD-BOOK, for 
Domestic Use, adapted to Families of every grade. By 
Exia Acton, Author of ** Modern Cookery for Private 
Families.” Feap, 8vo. 





London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





| F. WILLIAMS, Bart, 


the | 


ma 





a Now ready, 
p® BLIC OFFICES oa iE TROPOLI- 
TAN en ee i By ALEXxAnper J, 
B. Beresrorp Horr, Esq. ) 
James Rivewar, Pic stainy : “and all Booksellers 








Now published, _— a — pp. XXXII, and 166, 
_— LIFE OF Bie ANDE L. By Vicror 


ScHOELCHER. 
Trt BNER and Co, 60, Paternoster Row. 








ols. I. and IT. 8vo. 26s. bd 
| ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF 


ELIZABETH. By Jown Anrnony Frovpr, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand 


“IN WELLS 


SACHEVERELL 


M.A, 


day, foolseap Sv« 

JE RMONS- Bah EAC HED 

WO CATHEDRAL. By G.H. 
son, M.A. F.R.S. Dean of Wells. 
London : Joun W. PARKER and $ Son, West Strand, 


Jouxe 











, foolseap Ove. 2s. 6d. ix 

EMAR KS “ON THE DIFFERENCES 

IN SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN 

DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. And on 
the like Points of Difference in Poetry generally. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
Third Edition, revised, 6s hy 
ENGLISH RE FORM- 


MASSINGBERD, M.A. Rector 


This day, 
ff geass, of the 
ATION. By F.C. 

of South Ormsby. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


his day, 8vo. 


l6s 
UGGES STIONS FOR THE REPRES- 
h SION OF CRIME, contained in Charges to the 
Grand Juries of Birmingham; supported by Addi- 
tional Facts and Arguments, by Marruew Davenrori 
Hitt, Q.C, 
L ondon : 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Str: und, 


‘In a few w days, T hird and ‘Che saper Edition, 
ditions, 3 vols. 

H's TORY "Of the INDUCTIVE 

SCIENCES. From the Earliest 


Times to the 


with Ad- 


Present. By Wiuuiam Wuewet, D.D. F.R.S. Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: JOuN w. Par KER and Son, 


West Strand. 


f J ist published, price Is. 
DEC iM AL SYSTEM 
our PRESENT COINAGE. 

at-law. 
GrooMBRIDGE and Sons, 


adapted to 
By J.S., 


Jarrister- 


5, Pate rnoster Row 





Just published, in 8vo. cloth, p price 18s, 
jw PHILOSOPHY of the PLAYS of 
SHAKESPERE, unfolded by Detta Bacon, with 
Author of the 











a Preface of Narmanre, HAwrnorne, 
** Scarlet Letter,” &c. 


London : Groompriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row 


30th inst. will be published, demy 8vo. price 
21 , or “24s. 6d. half-bound morocco, 
HE VOLUME OF LITTLE DORRIT. 
By Caartes Dickens. Containing Forty Illus- 
trations by Hastor Kk. Browne. 
Brappsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie St reet. 
~NEW PARLIAMENT.—Now reac 
\ R. DOD" S PARLIAMENTAR a COM- 
1 PANION. Second Edition. Twenty-fifth year, 
containing the NEW PARLIAMENT, is now ready, 
Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane; and all 
Booksellers. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 
4 Photographic Portraits, by Mavi. and PoLyRLank. 
The Number for May contains Major-General Sir W. 
with Memoir. 
55, Gracechurch Street, and 
, Fleet Street. 


On the 
21s. cloth 





MAUL and PoLYBLaNk, 
187a, Piccadilly; and Davip Boovr 


On Wednesday next will be published, in crown 8vo 
illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings on 
Wood, , 

HE BEAUTIFUL ISLETS OF BRI- 


TAINE. By Watrer Coorrr Denpy. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 
»w ready, in small 8vo. price 7 6d. 
‘TV AN the SLEEPER; a Tale of all 


Time. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. late Fel- 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of “ The 
and other Works. 

Waterloo Place. 


low 
First of June,” 
RIvINcToNs, 





Recently published, 
HE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STE- 
PHEN, and other Poems. By Mary C. Ht 


Author of ‘** The Wedding Guests.” Feap. 8vo. clot! 


loth, 


6s. 
London: Jouxn CuHapMan, 8, King William Street, 


Strand. 


Fe "ap. 8vo. i Illustrations, price 


TRIP to the GERMAN SP AS and to 


VICHY ; with an Essay on the Nature and Uses 
of Mineral Waters, &c. By Jounx Atpnriver, M.D. 
M.R.I.A. 
Dublin: M‘Gras#an and Grit, 50, Upper Sackville St. 


Re ondon : Sour KIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


W WHAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT ? is often a thought passing through the 
minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you wi ill re- 

ceive every information required. 
Ricwarp Barrett, Mark Lane 
Establis hed 25 years. 








, London. 


In crown 8vo. pp. 350, price 6s. cloth, 

HE OCCULT SCIENCES A Series of 
Sketches of the Traditions ond Superstitions of 

Past Ages and the M: a of the Present Day. B 





»y 


Rev. E. Smepiey, M.: ms vy. Henry THomrson, 
M.A.; W. Cooxe ele .L.D.; and Exsav Rice, 
Esq. 


1 . 
London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Grirrts and Co. 
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THE LAW OF ‘MARR TAGE. ] 
This day, 8v« ‘ 
HE SPEECH of BAR ON VON GER- | 
I \CH in the PRUSSI AN CHAMBER, on the 
MARRIAGE LAW; with Preface by Henny Daen- | 


sp, M.P. 
MOND, Joux Murray, 
it. SCOTT'S NE W WORK ON ARC HITECTURE. 
In a few days, crown 5Svo. 
AR- 


REMARKS ON GOTHIC 


Albemarle Street. 
MI 
OME 


T ; ND DOMESTIC; 
SHITECTURE, SECULAR \ 
Mh owl Future. By Grorce Gituerr Scort, 
cht, A.R. i 
— . Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, a New Edition, being the Fifth, 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 


Edited by Box Gavi IER 
And Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, ar d Crowquill, 
Bound in ¢1 ilt cloth, price Ss. Ge 


Wii Biackwoop an d Soxs, | Edinbur ch & London, 
ve te 





Complete in two volumes, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
P lls. 6d 

1 book for the people ; 

inciple that it would not 

as well as the poorest 


rice 
« Mr. Johnston's book is 
there is hardly a fact or a 
be for the benefit of the ric he st 
to know.” —Athen@um. 
WILLIAM Back woop and Sons, Edinburgh & | Le A don, bl 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY OF SUBOPS, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of W: aterloo. 


Lrerary Eprrioyx, in 14 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits ........+..++5 .. £1010 0 

Crown 8vo. 20 vols. . rn a Oe 
People’s Edition, 12 vols. closely pri eed in double 


columns, 2/. 8s, and Index Volume, 3s. 


WruaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edi al urgh & London. 


A Uniform Edition. 


WORKS 
OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


Complete in 5 volumes, price zee 
mu 





Ry ta ure l | separately, viz.— 
. DIARY OF A 1 \T! PHYSIC TAX, bs. 6d, 
,3. TEN THOUSAND A YI AR, 9s. 
ri NOW AND THEN, &c. 4s. 6 
5. MISCELLANIES, 5s 
Wiit1am Biackwoop and Sovs, Edinburgh & Lond 
Seconp Epi 
BOTHWELL : A POEM. 
By W. Epmonpsrounr Ayrovn, D.C.L. 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belle s-Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh 
The Second Edition. ¢ vn Svo, 12s, 





Tentu Eprrion 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS 
EpMoNDsTOUNE Ayrovn, 

oolscap 8vo 


FIRMILIAN; 


By W. D.C.L, 


7s. 6d. 


OR THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ, 
A Spasmopic Tracepy. 
By T. Percy Jones. In small 8vo. 5s, 
Witu1AM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Glossarial Index. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo,. 1», 64, 
1 


By the same Author. 


ADVANCED 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


INDUSTRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations and a Glossary of 
Geological Terms. 

“We have carefully read this truly satisfactory 


book and do not hesitate to say the at it is an excellent 
compendium of the great facts o and written 
in a truthful —Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal 


geology, 


and phil ysophi ” spirit.” 


Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
This day is publi lis shed, n 8vo. price 16s. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. 


An Historical View of the Condition of the Greek 
Nation, from its Conquest by the Romans until the 
Extinction of the Ro man Power in the East, B.c, 
CXLVI. to A.D, DCCXVI. 

By Georer Frxtay, LL.D. 
Forming the First Volume of the 
HISTORY hy GREECE under FOREIGN DOMI- 
TION, in 5 vols. &vo. viz.— 


under the R ns, B.c. 146—a.p 





Vol. ‘... me CE 


11. & ITI.—History of the Byzan 
—1204 ; 
and Constantinople, 1204—1453. 27s. 6d. 

1V.—Mediweval Greece and Trebizond, 1204—1506 ; 
and the Empire of ‘Trebizond, 
_ Price 12s, 
V.—Greece under Othoman and Venetian Do- 
mination, 1453 1821. Price 10s. 6d. 
W1Lt1AM BLackwoop und Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


Empire 


A.D 


| RYE, 
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M R. _ BORROW 'S NEW 


is NOW READY, 


WORK, The 


ROMANY 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LORD CAMPBELL’S 


CHIEF 


JOHN MURRAY, 


This day, 8v 


CONCLUDING 


JUSTICES 


Alb 


0. 


VOLUME 
is Published THIS DAY. 


emarle Street. 





MR. FORTUNE 


the YEARS 1853-’6, will be Published N 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle 


’S TRAVELS IN CHINA, during 


EXT TUES 


SDAY. 


Street. 





in crown 8vo. 


NEVER 


Also, 


this day, 


By CHARLES 
Author of * 


London : 


Eleventh Thousand. 


Five Shillings, post free, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


By CHARLES 


READE, 


in crown 8vo. 68. post free, 


HOME LIFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
LORING BRACE, 


* Home Life in Germany,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price ls, 


H E Cc oO M ET. 





| there is no strain for effect. 


| Royal Gardens of his Majesty the 


716 | 


and of the Greek Empire of Nicea | Vol. 


1204—1461.. | 


| 

| PHE ROU! 
| the Highlands. 
| 


‘Old men ¢ und beldames in the street 
Do sila sy about it dangerously.”—Suaksrere, 
Hvursr and Buackerr, Publishers, to 
Henry Coisurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Successors 


On Thursday next, May 28, in 2 vols. 21s, 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 
of ** John Halifax, id 
Also, 


DARK AND FAIR. By the Author 


| of ** Rockingham.” 


| GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By Mrs. 


2 vols. 


Gentleman. 


just published, 
vols. 


Foor, 


ALCAZAR, By J. R. Beste, Esq. 


Author of ** Modern Society in Rome,” &c. 3 vols. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 10s, 6d. bound, 


Hurst & Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Hexry 
Coisvrn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE NEW NOVEL OF HIGHLAND LIFE, 

Just published, and to be had at all Libraries, 
ROUA PASS: or Englishmen in 

jy Entck Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

‘It is se ldom that we have to notice so good a novel 
* Roua Pass.’ The story is well contrived and 
the incidents are natural and varied ; several 
and that of the 
The High- 


as the 
well told ; 
of the characters are skilfully drawn, 
| heroine is fresh, powerful, and original. 
land scenery is described with truth and feeling. 
Saturday Review. 
| * This novel we have read through with the greatest 
It is full of lifelike descriptions and finished 
*— Press. 
Smirn, 





| interest. 
portraits.” 
London : 


Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





NEW OVE L OF EN NGL ISH SOCIETY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
B* ‘LOW THE SURFACE; a Story of 
English Country Life. 3 vols. 

‘It is no secret that it is Sir Arthur Hallam Elton 
who undertakes to expose the secret workings of 
modern English society. The book is unquestionably 
clever and entertaining. It is a tale superior to ordi- 
nary novels in its practical application to the phases 
of actual life. The style is level, plain, and in good 
taste—felicitous epigrams flashing through the tissue 
here and there.” —Afheneum. d é 

“* The novel keeps the attention fixed, and it is writ- 
ten in a genial, often playful tone, so that, although 
eomtaining much that is romantic in its incidents, 
The temper is through- 
Examiner. 


Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


out excellent.” 
London: Smrrn, 





Dedicated, by J permission, to her Majesty. 


HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By Cuartes M’Iwxrosn, formerly Curator of the 
King of the Bel- 
gians. In two large volumes, royal octavo, published 
separately. 
Vol. 1.—On the Formation of Gardens—Construction, 
Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with 
practical details. Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, 
pp. 776. Price 2/7. 10s. 
I1.—PRACTICAL GARDENING, contains— 
Directions for the culture of the Kitchen Garden, 
the Hardy Fruit Garden, the Foreing Garden, and 
Flower Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, 
with select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants. 
Pp. 868, with 279 Engravings. Price 1/. 17s. 6d. 
Wiiiram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


| 





UARTERLY REVIEW, No, CCII. 
is Published This Day. 
CONTENTS : 


1. Pedestrianism in Switzerland. 
2. Slavery in America, 

3. Lunatic Asylums. 

1. Political Squibs and Satires, 
5. Photography. 

6. Roving Life in England. 

7. Persia and its Inhabitants. 


New Parliament and its Work. 
Albemarle Street, 


8. The 
Joun Murray, 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


I 


A ee 


RH 


PRARDBOOs for 


BU 


from ULM to the BLACK SEA, 


9s. 


Ere: OK 


| 


DA 


Maps. 





ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 


English, French, German, and Italian, 3s, 6d, 


‘DBOOK for NORTH GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and THE 
to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 9s. 
SOUTH GERMANY. 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
and the DANUBE, 
New Edition. Maps. 


INE 


—The TYROL, 


RG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, 


Read y. 


for SWITZERLAND.— 

The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. 

. 6d. 

ANDBOOK for FRANCE. — NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, 

UPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES, 


Os, 


gag for SPAIN.—ANDALU- 


GALLICIA, the BASQUES, ARRAGON, &c. 


| 2 vols. 


ppAncsces 


I[*S 


MA, 


TUSCANY, as far as the VAL 


Map 


I 


HE 


I 


STATES. 


I 
I 


and 


I 


and 


i 
Hi 
i 


SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, 
Maps. 
30s. 


for PORTUGAL,.—LIS- 
BON, &c. Map. 9s. 
‘DBOOK for NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PAR- 
PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, 
D'ARNO, 2 Parts. 
s. 12s. 
ANDBOOK for SOUTH ITALY.— 
The TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
RCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &c. Maps. 10s. 
ANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY.— 
SOUTHERN TUSCANY, and the PAPAL 
New Edition. Maps. 7s. (Ready.) 
ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. Map. 7s. 
ANDBOOK FOR GREECE, — The 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, 
MACEDONIA, Maps. 15s. 
ANDBOOK for EGYPT.—MALTA, 
the NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, 
the OVERLAND ROUTE to INDIA, Map. 15s, 
ANDBOOK for DENMARK,—NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. I2s, 
ANDBOOK for RUSSIA.—FINLAND 
AND ICELAND. Maps. 12s. 
ANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON.— 


Map. 5s. 


eee for DEVON and CORN- 


I 


WALL. Maps. 6s. 
ANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, 
and SOMERSET. Maps. 6s. 
Joun Mvrnay, Albemarle Street. 
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THE 


ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUM 


AT 


SIX GUINEAS. 





































ALEXANDRE and SON have made this HARMONIUM at the lowest price possible, to bring 
the Instrument within the means of all classes. It is in an OAK CASE, with FOUR OCTAVES, 
is alike calculated for Private Houses and for CHare.s, and is 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The attention of Merchants and Shipping Agents is especially invited to this Instrument. 
The SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution. 


ALEXANDRE and SON obtained the sole MEDAL OF HONOUR at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c. 


AND BY 


The Professors of the Conserbatoire de Paris. 


THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
TEN TO FIFTy-FIVE GUINEAS. 
These are brought to the greatest perfection, 
And are equally adapted to the CHURCH or DRAWING-ROOM, as an Accompaniment to the 


Voice or Pianoforte. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of 
ALEXANDRE’S 


CELEBRATED HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


WHICH COMBINE THE EXCELLENCES OF BOTH INSTRUMENTS. 
The two can be used in combination by the same Performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price, from FORTY to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GUINEAS. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 


From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and warranted. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co. have just 


OPENED A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON; 
And to try the merits of the various Makers side by side. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL AND CQO. 


50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
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